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There are many things from our so-called “horse-and. 
buggy days” which we shouldn't want to see retum 


There are others, however, which come as welcome 
a6 : 
revivals to find for themselves a place in our modem 
J world. Among these are the old square dances. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford have done much to con. § rasan 
5 we serve these dances for us, and in the second edition of B  ecutiv: 
“Good Morning” you will find a splendid collection of book 
old American dances described by Benjamin Lovett. B 5s" 
Mr. Lovett has drawn his material from the most ee 
authentic sources available and has made the descrip B aigsse 
tions as clear and concise as possible. | especi 
PRICE $0.50 There are over forty dances in this collection and FF on 
music, as well as calls and directions for every dance,— 
is given. 

ORDER FROM 
Find e: 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION} =: 
; NAME 
315 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY sm 
CITY « 








LET YOUR PUPILS EXPRESS THEMSELVES WITH STICKER KIT | 


Constructive « Creative 
Instructive * Inexpensive 





Sticker Kit is new and different—but it is 
based on a sound principle—the child's 
love for color and creation. 





Teachers will find dozens of practical 
classroom uses for it. 
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Each set is complete with liberal supply " Pia 
of brightly colored gummed stickers in Hea 
eleven sizes and shapes, black art paper, bs 

rubber moistening sponge, and construc- ‘ aon 
tion sheet showing from 20 to over 60 EACH PIECE : Eski 
designs. Dollar size also contains colored GUMMED AND ~ 
cord and other material for making hand- COLORED ; = 
some scrap book. ) My 


Send your order to 


1528 MORSE AVE. B. BAKER CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ; 
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SCHOOL RADIO 
SCRIPTS 


A collection of selected sample 
scripts from 25 city school systems 
containing reference and practice 
material for teachers and school ex- 
ecutives—this 124-page lithographed 
book offers ideas for radio programs, 
classroom and publicity types, club 
activities and auditions, grades 1- 
12. Now used as a text in radio 
classes in leading universities, it is 
especially valuable for schools with 
public address systems and libraries. 
$1.00 a copy from compiler. 








Director, Radio 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
410 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


dollars for which please 
copies of SCHOOL RADIO SCRIPTS. 








LETTERS 


Each month we publish interesting 
letters which have come to our desk. 
Sometimes our subscribers write to ask 
us for help in solving their problems; 
sometimes they tell us how we can im- 
prove JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIV- 
ITIES; sometimes they tell us how much 
they like our magazine and its services. 

If you have any questions, send them 
to us; then look for a reply in this de- 
partment next month. 

. 
Dear sir: 

I am writing to say how much my 
pupils enjoyed the story of Snow-White 
and Rose-Red (March, 1941). I have 
a third grade, but the children certainly 
made some very nice sketches and book- 
lets. 

We hope you will continue to pre- 
sent stories and pictures. 

—New York teacher 

This is but one of the very compli- 
mentary letters we received regarding 
our new way of presenting fairy stories. 
We certainly shall continue this feature! 
This month’s subject is Cinderella 

(Continued on next page) 











G00D TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


Nee eS 
ROCKY V7 TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat BANn BLOG DENVER COLO , 
WM. RUFFER, PH. D. MGR. 


Write For Information and 
Enrollment Card — Unex- 
celled Service — Estab 
lished 1906 — Copyright 
Booklet “How To Apply, 
etc.” Free to Members, 50c 
to Non-Members — Every 
Teacher Needs It. 


e 
Largest Most Successful 
Agency In The West 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


Write today for our six 
Special Services to Teachers 
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DOUBLE-STRENGTH 


We take great pride in being able to offer you the following 
list of books — the most up-to-date material on the market. This 
material was prepared by leading teachers and supervisors, and 
gives you the benefit of what these people have learned about 


FOR PRE-PRIMER 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer . 
Nursery Rhymes in Pictures.............. 1.00 


FOR FIRST GRADE 


FO 
Second Grade Reading J 
Second Grade Arithmetic................. 1.25 
Eskimo Land 


ian Book 
First > in Written Language 
Birds & Flowers 
Self Help Cards (Add., Sub., Mul., Div.).. 


FOR THIRD GRADE 
Third Grade Reading 
Third Grade Arithmetic 
Third Grade Language Drills............. 1.25 
Busy Bees & Industricus Ants............. 1.00 


FOR FOURTH GRADE 
Fourth Grade Reading................22.. $1.25 
Fourth Grade Arithmetic.................. 1.25 


ly Japanese 
Bredes Norway & Denmark.............. 1, 09 
England, Scotland & Wales 
M Book 


Grade Language $1.25 
Water Life Miracles........ccccccccccccces 1.00 


leading child minds into the mysteries of the “school world.” 
One book supplies material for a class of 50 or more. IT COSTS 
YOU NOTHING TO EXAMINE THESE BOOKS. YOU MAY RETURN 
ANY BOOK THAT DOES NOT MEET WITH YOUR ENTIRE 
APPROVAL AND THE MONEY PAID US WILL BE REFUNDED. 


eer Days 
Wings” Over U.S.A. 1.00 
Wings Over South America............... 1.00 


FOR SIXTH GRADE 


Sixth Grade Language Drills 
Plant Puzzles 


NOT DUPLICATING MATERIALS 
Use-Over Nursery Rhymes Book age 


ics Chart 
e Hun undred, Works of Art & Sculpture. J 
Dolls of the World, Set No. 1, cloth....... : 1.00 
lis of the —, Set No. i ememe 1.00 
Dolly Hobby, Set No. 2, laminated........ 1,00 
Dolly Hobby, Set No. 2, paper............ 1.00 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


5154] NORTH CLARK STREET @ 


oo 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Teachers: 


HAVE YOU STARTED 
YOUR JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


with a beautiful 


PERMO- 
BINDER 
bon 





FOR YOUR COPIES OF 


JUNIOR ARTS and 
ACTIVITIES 


Turn your copies of JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES into a beautiful 
lasting reference library this easy, 
inexpensive way. Permo-Binders are 
simple to use. No punching or mar- 
ring of magazines necessary. 
click, and your magazines are in... 
a twist, and they are out. 


When bound the Permo way, they 
will be invaluable to you and your 


pupils. 
$150 


PER BINDER 


Smart Blue color, richly em- 
bossed in gold. Binder holds 10 
copies. (A full year’s issue.) 


ORDER YOUR BINDER FROM 


JUNIOR ARTS 
and ACTIVITIES 
740 RUSH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








(Continued from preceding page) 
(page 41 of this issue). 

The only way we have of knowing 
how you like our material is your let- 
ters. We are delighted to get them. 
Gentlemen: 

I have received the back copies of 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
which I requested and I want to thank 
you very much. 

I shall lose no opportunity to do all 
I can to boost your magazine. I think 
it is an excellent professional magazine 
for teachers. The splendid co-operation 
you have shown proves that you really 
have the teachers’ problems at heart. 

—Alabama teacher 

We were happy to comply with this 
teacher’s request as we always try to 
serve our subscribers in every way pos- 
sible. 

Thank you for your very kind letter. 
We appreciate it very much. 

We think everybody should know 
about our new ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE. The many teachers who have 
made use of these books are unani- 
mous in their praise. Here are a few of 
the things teachers are saying about AC- 
TIVITIES ON PARADE. 

I found the February pupils’ books 
very helpful, indeed. Please send the 
March books. 

— Virginia teacher 

My pupils are certainly liking the 
new magazine and I find it to be an 
added help in teaching the 
sciences. 


social 


—Michigan teacher 

The children truly “adore” your new 
magazine. I find it a wonderful help. 

—Oklahoma teacher 

My children have thoroughly enjoyed 
the February pupils’ books. I, too, think 
they are fine. 

—Michigan teacher 
Dear Sirs: 

I think ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 
will give teachers and pupils alike a 
“new lease on life.” 

I do not want to miss a copy of these 
valuable suggestions in art and nature, 
particularly. 

—New York teacher 

ACTIVITIES ON PARADE is truly 
helping teachers and pupils find joy 
in working together. Month by month, 
as we continue to publish ACTIVITIES 
ON PARADE, we promise to bring 
more and better material for teachers 
and pupils. 

This year teachers are avoiding the 
rush attendant upon the opening of 
school in the fall by ordering their re- 
newal subscription to JUNIOR ARTS 





AND ACTIVITIES in the spring. We 
think this is an excellent idea and our 
subscription department is glad that 
teachers are doing this. 

The same privileges in regard to pay- 
ment are accorded these subscribers as 
they enjoyed when they sent their re- 
newals in the fall. Club combinations 
of magazines will be given the immedi- 
ate attention of our subscription depart- 
ment. All teachers, the department 
feels sure, will want to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of the extra savings 
which this club plan affords. Elsewhere 
in JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
there is a list of possible club combina- 
tions. Be sure to read it. 

& 

Have you noticed the number of com- 
plete units of work which can be ob- 
tained through JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES? So many teachers have 
written to tell us how useful these units 
have been to them, that we feel we must 
pass their opinion on to you. The very 
nominal cost of these units—complete 
with projects and other activities—is a 
point in their favor. 





HOW TO MAKE 


DIORAMA 
POSTERS 


A handbook on how to 
motivate, design, and 
construct Dioramas from 
schoolroom materials. 





PRICE 


25c 


POSTPAID 




















Send for your booklet today. It is 
illustrated and contains suggestions 
for nature study, social science, etc. 


Junior Arts and Activities 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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SPRING FEVER .:- : .- 


With the first warm days of spring, the less thoughtful teacher may be 
tempted to say, “Well, spring is here and summer vacation is just around the 
corner.” She may say these words without realizing that the final two months 
of the year are the most important. They are months of summation — filled 
with culminating activities and interesting excursions. There is no place in 
the modern classroom for “spring fever.” 


It is important that the teacher make her class a place in which the boys 
and girls can have the vital experiences which make for the growth and 
progress of children — both mental and physical development. She cannot, 
therefore, allow her interest and enthusiasm to lag. 


Once again teachers have come to believe and adopt the principles 
which Bronson Alcott taught and practiced in Boston during the last century. 
Elementary education has made much progress during the last few years 
and one of the greatest advancements has been instilling into us who have 
the education of children at heart the idea that it is our—and not the chil- 
dren’s—business to make lessons interesting and school life less a bore and 
more a joy to children. 


The children reflect directly the mood of the teacher, More than that, chil- 
dren seem to know instinctively when a teacher is “pretending.” Teachers’ 
attitudes, it is clear, must be sincere above all things. If a teacher plans her 
lessons, units, and other activities so that they are interesting and conducive 
to class enjoyment and if she presents them properly, her class will feel her 
enthusiasm. If she must force herself to teach things she thinks are dull, she 
fails as a teacher. 


There is no need for anyone to have anything but enthusiastic classes. 
Some of the most brilliant minds in the country are trying to help. The 
public is making a determined effort to understand the problems which con- 
front educators in the elementary field. Artists, writers, and members of other 
professions are contributing their knowledge and talents toward making the 
work of the teacher easier. Everyone is at the teacher's service because SHE 
has the nation in her power. 


Elementary instructors, more than the teachers in secondary schools or 
colleges and universities, hold the future of American citizenship in their 
hands. 


—Editor 
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THE EDGE OF THE BED 


I sleep on the edge of my bed 


Where the covers are cooler and crisper: 


And listen to hear the wind 
As it floats on the floor in a whisper. 
—Ruth T. McGibeny 





THE GNOME IN THE HAYSTACK 


There was a lazy little gnome 
Who didn’t like his mountain home. 
He said, “It really is a tax 

To work all day with pick and ax; 
And when I'm tired to the bone 

I have to lie down on a stone.” 


He stuffed his clothes inside a sack 
And went to find a golden stack 
Of new mown hay. “In here,” he said, 





“T'll make a house and go to bed.” 

And so he hollowed out a hole 

And crept inside like any mole; 

And when he'd finished with his creeping 

He gave a lot of time to sleeping. 

One day he wakened with a shiver 

(His home had made a little quiver) 

And out of doors he heard a crunching 

As though some animal were lunching 

Upon his roof. “Alack aday! 

Why did I choose a house of hay?” 

He peeked outside, quite frightened now, 

And saw a big and horny cow. 

(He’d never seen the like before.) 

And so he rushed out through the door 

And never stopped until he found 

His little cavern under ground. 

He turned the key inside the lock 

And lay down on his bed of rock. 

“It may be hard,” he said, “and rough, 

But surely it is safe enough!” 
—Rowena Bennett 
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Patsy was a little older than Peter, 
her brother; so, of course, she knew 
about more things than he did. 

Patsy knew just where to look in the 
sky on a starry night for the Big Dipper. 
She knew how to tell the bobolink’s call 
from that of the bluebird. She knew how 
to play the scale of C on the piano. 
And she knew every single letter of the 
alphabet! 

Once in a while Patsy and Peter quar- 
reled. When Patsy was particularly 
cross with her brother, she teased him 
by sing-songing, “Peter doesn’t know his 
alphabet. Peter doesn’t know his alpha- 
bet.” 

Patsy teased Peter about other things, 
too; but nothing bothered him half so 
much as not knowing his alphabet. It 
wasn’t that he didn’t try to learn it, for 
he did. But it seemed as though he 
just couldn’t keep the letters straight. 

Patsy and Peter lived with their moth- 
er and father in a little brown house 
that nestled cozily against the side of 
a big, brown hill. It looked for all the 
world like a little brown bear nestling 
against his mother’s side. 

In front of the house there were some 
tall trees and a little patch of grass that 
looked like a big, green handkerchief. 
Behind the house there was such a large 
space that Peter and Patsy got out of 
breath just running from one end to the 
other. 

All about the lawn there were things 
that boys and girls like. There was a 
seesaw, a slide, a rope swing, a croquet 
set. And at one end of the yard was a 
huge sand pile. It was under the 
kitchen window so that Mother often 
handed the children fresh cookies when 
she was baking. 


The wire fence about the sand pile 
was covered with sweet peas— white, 
lavender, and pink. Peter had planted 
these himself and was very proud of 
them. Every day he picked a large 
bouquet for his mother or grandmother 
or the lame lady across the street. 

But the nicest part of the big back- 
yard was The Garden; in fact, it was the 
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PETERS GARDEN 


ALPHABET 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 
* 


PART I 


prettiest one that you could imagine. 
People came from far and near to see 
it and it was filled with almost every 
kind of flower that grows; even the 
most unusual ones. 

Mr. Pratt (Peter’s and Patsy’s father) 
was a hor-ti-cul-tur-ist which means that 
he knew almost everything that there 
is to know about flowers. It is no won- 
der that he had such a beautiful garden! 

There was a bird bath in the center 
and every morning Peter filled it with 
fresh water for the hot and dusty birds. 

Peter liked to help his father in the 
garden. He had a little hoe, rake, shovel, 
and trowel that were just like his fath- 
er’s, only smaller. With them he did 
the things that Mr. Pratt told him to do 
and, at the same time, he learned a great 
deal about flowers. 

“You are getting to be a fine garden- 
er,” said Peter’s father one summer 
morning when they were busily work- 
ing in the garden together. “I really 
don’t know how I could get along with- 
out you!” 

“Couldn’t Patsy help you if I 
didn’t?” Peter asked. 

“Well, she could help somewhat, of 
course, but girls aren’t quite as good 
gardeners as we men, you know,” an- 
swered Mr. Pratt with a smile. 

Peter carefully pulled a big weed 
from the pansy bed before he answered. 
He felt very proud when his father 
talked about them both as if they were 
both men. But he kept thinking of how 
Patsy teased him because he didn’t 
know all the things that she did. He 


scowled a little. 


“Daddy,” he said, stepping carefully 
along the stepping stones until he 
reached Mr. Pratt’s side, “which is 
more ’portant— knowing how to help 
you, or knowing the alphabet?” 

Mr. Pratt threw back his head and 
laughed. “Why, they are both pretty 
important, son. Why do you ask me 
that?” 

“°Cause when Patsy wants to tease 
me she always says: ‘Peter doesn’t know 
his alphabet. Peter doesn’t know his 


for DAHLIA 


alphabet!’ and it makes me cross. So 
I thought if you said helping you was 
more "portant, I’d tell her so next 
time!” 

“Don’t you know your alphabet, 
Peter?” asked Mr. Pratt, pruning a 
shrub carefully. “If you don’t, how 
would you like me for a teacher?” 

“N-o, I don’t really know it, daddy,” 
Peter answered. “And I’d love you for 
a teacher, but how can I ever learn it? 
I’ve tried hard.” 

“That will be easy,” smiled his father. 
“Come on now, we'll go in the house 
for dinner. Then after dinner we'll come 
out in the garden and I'll tell you how 
you can learn it, and you'll think it fun, 
too, I'll bet!” 

As soon as dinner was over Peter 
and Mr. Pratt went out into the beauti- 
ful garden. 

“Now,” said Mr. Pratt, pointing to 
some shaggy purple flowers, “what are 
those, Peter?” 

“Asters,” said Peter quickly. “Why?” 

His father smiled and pointed to 
some yellow flowers by the garden wall. 
“Careful this time, son,” he smiled. 
What are those?” 

Peter thought for a minute, then said 
slowly: “Ur-sin-ias!” 

“Good for you!” his father said, “I 
just told you the name of those flowers 
the other day. It’s a hard name to re- 
member, too. Now listen, Peter: 

“Every letter in the alphabet starts 
the name of some flower in the garden. 
The letter “A” starts the name Aster, 
the letter “B” starts the name Buttercup, 
and so on. Every day I want you to 
take one letter of the alphabet and find 
a flower here in the garden that starts 
with that letter. Tomorrow take A, the 
next day B, and the next C—and so on 
to Z. Each day when you find your 
flower tell me something about it and 
together we'll make a little verse about 
it. [ll write the verses in a notebook 
and before you know it you'll know the 
alphabet and have an alphabet book 
besides.” 


Watch for Part 2—next month. 
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OUR VISIT TO A BAKERY SHOP 


As a helpful experience in widening 
the horizons of the boys and girls in 
her class, Miss Altman first encouraged 
the pupils to have a hot cross bun sale. 
The boys and girls advertised their 
sale; they visited the various rooms in 
the school and told the children how 
good the hot cross buns would be, how 
much they cost, when they could be 
purchased; and so on. The children 
took notes home to their parents asking 
them to buy hot cross buns. 

After the sale, during which time the 
boys and girls had set up a regular 
bakery shop in the school room and 
painted signs for it, every one in the 
class visited a real bakery shop. There 
they saw how bread and rolls were 
made. They watched the mixing and 
the cutting of the dough; they saw the 
ovens; and finally they tasted the good 
things that the baker made. 

All this was faithfully recorded in 
class stories and original sketches which 
the children made. The best of these 
sketches, together with copies of the 
class stories, were bound into a scrap- 
book which was entitled “Our Bakery 
Project.” This book was kept in the 
class library as a permanent record of 
the experience. 

Here is the first class story which 
tells about the bakery shop which the 
children had. 

The Bakery Shop 

This book tells you about two bakery 
shops. One bakery shop is the Hot 
Cross Bun Bakery Shop. It is located 
in the Read School. The other is called 
the Purity Bakery Shop. It is located 
on Main Street. 


The boys and girls became most in- 
terested in their hot cross bun sale. 
Their next class story was 


Hot Cross Bun Bakery Shop 

We had a hot cross bun sale. 

We sold buns to mothers and daddies. 

We sold buns to boys and girls in 
school. 

With the money we earned we shall buy 
things for our school. 

Slips were sent to all the families in 
the school. 

This told them about the sale. 

We had a hot cross bun campaign. 

Three children were chosen to go around 
to the rooms. 

We wore tall baker hats and carried 
very big paper hot cross buns. 

First we sang the nursery rhyme about 
hot cross buns. 

Then each one of us said something 
about the sale. 








by 
YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








1. We are going to have a hot cross 
bun sale in Room 102. 

2. Hot cross buns cost 20c a dozen, 
a half dozen cost 10c. You can buy 
buns at recess of the day of the sale. 
Buns will cost 3c each or 2 for 5c. 

3. We hope you will buy some buns 
from us. All of us said Thank You. 
Every day some of us campaigned. 
Sometimes only one of us went to the 
other classrooms. Campaigning was a 
great deal of fun. 

We built a bakery shop out of tables, 
chairs, wrapping paper, and green 
construction paper. After the sale was 
over we made the shop smaller. We 
had fun playing in it. We - learned 
many things about a bakery shop. Some 
of us would like to be bakers. 

We sold so many buns the first day 
that we had to sell for two days. 

Some of us delivered the buns to the 
rooms. These were the buns the mothers 
ordered. These were taken home. We 
had a hot cross bun party. We ate 
buns. We were glad we had a hot cross 
bun sale. 

Now that the sale is over we can 
play in the bakery shop. We made it 
smaller because it took up too much 
room. We have play money. We learned 
to know a penny, nickel, dime, quarter, 
fifty cent piece, dollar bill, and five 
dollar bill. We compared our play 
money with the real money. It was fun 
selling the paper buns we made and 
using our paper money. 


After this preliminary activity, the 
entire class made ready for the exciting 
visit to a real bakery shop. 

Going to The Bakery Shop 

Most of us had never gone to a bakery 
shop. We wanted to see one. Mr. 
Nelson said we could visit his shop. 
That was the place where we got the 
Hot Cross Buns for our sale. 

We are going to the bakery shop to- 
day. Each day for several days before 
we went to the bakery shop, we spent 
a little while listening to our teacher 
tell us about the bakery shop. We dis- 


cussed how to behave in a bakery shop. 
We talked about what we should see 
in the shop. 

Notes were sent home to some of the 
parents asking them to drive us to the 
bakery shop. We had six cars. When 
the drivers arrived we put on our 
wraps, lined up, walked out of the 
school, and got into the waiting cars. 

Before we arrived at the shop we saw 
a long freight train. Until the caboose 
came we had to wait for a stop and go 
light. We passed another school and 
a fire house. 

When we arrived, we got out of the 
cars and went with the drivers into the 
bakery shop. 

We were greeted by a lady. This lady 
sells bakery food to the people who 
come into the bakery shop. She was 
dressed in white and green. She wore 
a band on her head. She looked nice 
and clean. 

Then Mr. Nelson, the owner of the 
shop, came out to greet us. 

He said, “I guess it will be all right 
now to go back and see the shop.” 


The children learned how the bread 


was made. All steps in the process 
were described and explained. They 
were given an opportunity to look into 
the big ovens, mixers, racks, and 
shelves. Their questions were answered 
by the bakers. All this information 
made a very lengthy story about how 
bread is made. The most interesting 
part of their scrapbook is the pictures 
of their impressions of the baking 
processes. 

Finally, after the more prosaic data 
about bread was discussed, the children 
learned how pastries are made. Here 
is their class story. 

Sweets 

The dough for rolls, doughnuts, and 
cookies is mixed just once in the big 
mixer. 

Sweets are baked in a different oven 
than the bread. The oven is a revolving 
one. It looks like a Ferris wheel. The 
baker can make the shelves go either 
way. The shelves move around so the 
pies, cakes, and other things bake 
evenly. 

The sweets are placed on racks to 
cool. Then they are wrapped. Sweets 
are baked during the day. 


The children saw more than just 
bread an“ pastries. They saw how the 
hot cross buns which they had sold at 
their sale were made. 





Hot Cross Buns 

It took six bakers to make the buns 
for our hot cross bun sale. 

The dough is mixed in a vertical 
mixer. 

The dough is put into large bowls 
for two hours. The dough rises in the 
bowls. 

Then the dough is put on the bench. 
It is cut into 3%4-pound pieces. The 
pieces are put into drawers to rise. 

After the dough rises, it is put into 
a machine. This machine has 36 knives 
which cut 36 buns at one time. 

The buns are put into pans and put 
on racks. The racks are pushed into 
the steam cabinet for 14 hours. 

Then they are put into the oven and 
baked for 15 or 20 minutes. They are 
taken out and put on racks to cool. 
After they are cooled they are frosted. 


Nothing pertaining to the bakery was 
overlooked by the children during their 
visit. The next class story tells about 
the trucks. 

The Bakery Trucks 

Bakery food is taken in bakery trucks 
to the stores in the city. Our city is 
Oshkosh. Here people buy the bakery’s 
bread, cakes, and rolls. 

Some trucks go out into the country. 
This is called a bakery route. Tne food 
is sold to people living at cottages, in 
small villages, and in country houses. 

If there were no trucks, only peo- 
ple who could come to the bakery shop 
could buy food. Trucks can take food 
far away. Trucks can deliver food in a 
hurry so it will stay fresh. 


Perhaps the following is the most in- 
teresting of all the class stories because 
it shows the correlating activities con- 
nected with this primary project. The 
children learned a good many things 
other than the facts of how bread, rolls, 
and cakes are made. 

Returning from the Bakery Shop 

When we returned to the front of the 
bakery shop a surprise awaited us. We 
were given a package with a doughnut 
and a cookie. We thanked Mr. Nelson 
for the surprise. We thanked Mr. Nel- 
son for taking us around his shop and 
telling us all about making things. 

Soon we were on our way home. The 
sky was full of many fleecy clouds. 
They looked like happy people. We 
passed pretty houses. We passed a train 
track. We pass some of the same things 
on the way home from school. 

We thanked the drivers and then 
went into school. We had a party with 
the food Mr. Nelson gave us. Before 
we ate the food we wrote notes to the 
drivers and to Mr. Nelson. Billy and 
Santo took Mr. Skowlund’s note to him 
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in the office. Mr. Skowlund is the prin- 
cipal of our school and he drove some 
of us to the bakery shop. 

Mr. Nelson’s note was mailed to him. 
A 2c stamp is necessary for a letter 
which is sent to someone in the city. A 3c 
stamp is used on a letter sent out of 
town. A lc stamp is put on a post card. 
You can send a card anywhere in the 
United States for a penny. 

Dear Mr. Nelson: 

We enjoyed the trip very much. 
Thank you for taking us around 
the bakery shop. We learned a 
great deal about making bread. 

We are glad you told us about 
the hot cross buns. 

We had a party with the food 
you gave us. Thank you for the 
cookies and doughnuts. They 
tasted very good. 

We are going to make a book 
about your bakery shop. We shall 
draw pictures. We shall put what 
you told us into the book. 

Thank you again for all that you 
did. 

The Kindergarten Children. 


As you can see from the accompany- 
ing illustrations, we have built a project 
around this visit to the bakery shop. 
We should like to suggest that, if at all 
possible, you visit a bakery shop with 
your class. The experience of seeing 
the many operations connected with the 
baking of bread will be valuable to 
each child. He will learn much more 
than it is possible to give him through 
an activity or project based on the 
bakery. 

If you cannot visit a bakery with 
your class, the next best thing is to 
make a model bakery shop—one that 
the pupils can use in their work and 
play. Even though you have visited a 
bakery with your class, you will find 
that the children retain what they 
learned there much better if a model 
bakery is built. 

To make this model bakery you will 
need an oven. This can be made from 
an orange crate with the open side 
covered with brown wrapping paper or 
light cardboard. From the paper or 
cardboard cut a door as is shown in the 
illustration. The gadgets which appear 
on a regular oven may be painted on 
the model oven with poster paints. 

The bags of flour can be paper bags 
inflated with air and tied with string. 
Flour bags, which the children’s mothers 
probably have, are excellent. Besides 
being filled with air, the bags may be 
stuffed with a few old newspapers to 
make them look full. 

An apple crate will make a fine 
cabinet for the shelves. Small strips of 
wood nailed to the ends of the crate will 


support the cardboard shelves on which 
are placed the rolls, bread, doughnuts, 
cakes, and other pastries until they are 
ready to be sold. 

If your class has had a hot cross bun 
sale, you will already have the counter 
and signs. If this is an entirely new 
venture, you will need a counter made 
from low ‘tables or chairs covered with 
wrapping paper and construction paper. 
The signs should tell about all the 
different things sold in the bakery. 

The children should make supplies 
of paper money. It is an excellent 
lesson in paper cutting and lettering. 
We have illustrated rolls, bread, cup- 
cakes, and other products of the bakery 
shop. The children will use these in 
their bakery shop. They should go 
through all the motions of real baking. 
When the rolls and bread have been 
baked and before the children begin 
their play at the bakery shop, the teach- 
er has an excellent opportunity to util- 
ize the make believe pastries in a seat 
work exercise. The children will be told 
to draw a certain number of doughnuts 
—the teacher may supply a pattern if 
she likes. Then they will be told to 
cut three or two or whatever number 
the teacher wishes. The children will 
ice rolls—the number and color to be 
determined by the teacher. 

After the children have learned about 
the rolls, cakes, bread, etc., they can 
begin to have their bakery shop. A 
certain number will be chosen to act 
as clerks and bakers. Although every- 
one in the class will ultimately have an 
opportunity to be a clerk, it is best to 
choose the more advanced and alert 
pupils first. Their confidence will be 
a good example for the more shy mem- 


bers of the class. 


Prices should be fixed for the dif- 
ferent items. Bread may be 10c a loaf 
while sweet rolls are 30c a dozen. 
With the money they have made, the 
children will have a chance to make 
change. 

The results of such a project as this 
are obvious. Among the things which 
are most desired to be inculcated in 
the minds of the child—their place in 
the social structure— will be brought 
home to them very forcibly through this 
exercise. 

This is the last class story to be writ- 
ten concerning the activity. Miss Alt- 
mann’s class has learned a great many 
things during this profitable unit. 

What We Learned 
1. How to conduct a sale—including 
campaigning. 
2. The cost of hot cross buns and 
bread. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Springtime is here again and, since 


al we want everyone to be happy and to 


enjoy life “the Safe’ way,” perhaps we 


FM should give a few reminders to the 


DARL ER A a onl LL 


bicycle riders. Bicycles, afford good ex- 
acise and plenty of fun for the riders. 
They are beneficial in many ways if— 
well, here it is again. There can be no 
fun and no benefits unless one is care- 
ful and observes certain rules. More 
bicycles are being used today than ever 
before. Accidents between motor cars 
and bicycles are increasing because of 
the increase in numbers of both vehicles. 
There is also a growing number of 
bicycle-pedestrian accidents. 

The Police Department of Kansas 
City, Missouri has issued one of the best 
bulletins to all bicycle riders which 
| have found. If every bicycle rider 
would pledge himself to follow these 
rules, which are good “Common Sense” 
ones, we should not need to worry about 
bicycle traffic. Here are the rules: 

KEEP TO THE RIGHT 
‘ STOP FOR THE SIGNS 

OBEY TRAFFIC SIGNALS 

GIVE PEDESTRIANS THE RIGHT 
OF WAY 

AVOID RECKLESS AND “TRICK” 
RIDING 

1. Slow to 4 miles an hour at all 
intersections. 

2. Keep your speed under 15 miles 
an hour at all times. 

3. Always ride on the right-hand side 
of the street. 

4. Ride your bike in the street and 
not on the sidewalk. 

9. Ride alone without carrying a 
friend on the handle bars, cross bars, or 
any other part of the bicycle. 

6. When going out of an alley, build- 
ing, or driveway, stop “dead” before 
riding over the sidewalk. 

7. When riding with a group of 
friends, single file is best. Two riding 
side by side is permissible, but three 
abreast is never allowed. 

8. Use hand signals as often as pos- 
sible. 

9. If you want to turn around in the 
street, get off your bike and look both 
ways before you push your bike to the 
other side of the street. 

10. During hours of darkness, have a 
white light on the front and a red re- 
flector on the rear of the bike. 


11. Report every accident to the po- 
lice. 


Keeping bicycles lighted at night 
helps the motorist to protect bicycle 
riders, so it is foolish not to do the 
things which will afford additional pro- 
tection. 


SAFETY IS OURS— 
AND YOURS, TOO, IF 


WE 
CO-OPERATE 


by 
HAZEL MORROW DAWSON 














The following play was given on one 
of our local radio stations by the mem- 
bers of my own Safety Club. It is ar- 
ranged to be given in twelve minutes. 

The scene is not hard to picture. It 
is merely a Safety meeting conducted 
by a “professor.” 

OUR LATEST WORRY 

SCENE: any Safety meeting any- 
where. As the professor enters, the chil- 
dren are repeating the Safety Pledge 
(taken from the National Safety Coun- 
cil). 

CHILDREN: “I will work for the 
safety of others as I would want them 
to work for my own safety. I will try 
to be careful all the time everywhere. 
I will not take unnecessary chances of 
getting hurt and will warn others 
against doing so. I will do my part to 
help reduce the number of accidents 
this vear. All this I will do for the sake 
of humanity and the honor of my 
school.” 

PROF.: Good afternoon, club mem- 
bers. 

MEMBERS: Good afternoon, profes- 
sor. 

CLYDE: We are so glad you are here. 
We are anxious to hear the new plans 
vou have for us. 

NORMAN: Yes, we can hardly wait. 

PROF.: Just be patient. This meeting 
was called to discuss some important 
happenings and to plan some new ac- 
tivities. We want to help our city make 
a better Safety record, you know. 

BOBBIE: We are ready and willing 
to do our part. 

PROF.: That is fine, Bobbie. Our 
club members have always done their 
share. We have helped to reduce the 
number of accidents in our own city. 
Doesn’t it make you proud to think that 
deaths from motor cars have been cut 
to such a minimum? 

RICHARD: I should say it does make 
us proud — and happy. It reminds me, 
too, that we have been able to defeat 
some of the plans of that demon, Care- 
lessness. You know, the ones we found 
on one of the Safety Council bulletins 
a long time ago. 


PROF.: Perhaps we can state those 
plans of his again, and let everyone see 
what he intends to do if we let him. 
Each one of you tell one thing Careless- 
ness has bragged about and we shall 
get a lot of help in getting rid of him. 

ELEANOR: All right, here is the 
first: “I am more powerful than the 
combined armies of the world.” 

CELIA: “I have destroyed more men 
than all the wars of the nation.” 

RICHARD: “I am more deadly than 
bullets and I have wrecked more homes 
than the mightiest of sieze guns.” 

CLYDE: “‘T steal, in the United States 
alone, over $5,000,000,000 each year.” 

JANE: “I spare no one, and I find 
my victims among the rich and poor, 
the young and old, the strong and weak. 
Widows and orphans know me.” 

NORMA: “TI loom up to such propor- 
tions that I cast my shadow over every 
field of labor from the turning of the 
grindstone to the moving of every rail- 
road train.” 

NORMAN: “I massacre thousands of 
wage earners every year.” 

CLYDE: “I lurk in unseen places and 
do most of my work silently. You are 
warned against me, but you heed me 
not.” 

RUTH: “I am relentless. I never give 
up. 

JOAN: “I am everywhere — in the 
house, on the streets, ia the factory, at 
railroad crossings, and on the sea.” 

JANE: “I bring sickness, degrada- 
tion, and death; yet few seek to avoid 
me.” 

ALETHA: “I destroy, crush, and 
maim. I give nothing but take all.” 

DOROTHY: “I am 
enemy. I am Carelessness.” 

PROF.: Good! I was afraid you had 
forgotten. It is well to remind ourselves 
—and others—that Carelessness is 
ever present and our job is to defeat 
him in his ruthless game. Yet, in spite 
of all the study and warnings and fines, 
there are still too many accidents. Add- 
ed to the motor car and factory acci- 
dents, we have a new worry today... . 
and that is— 

MEMBERS: BICYCLE RIDERS! 

PROF.: Well, you beat me to it, so 
I guess you have not been asleep. 

CLYDE: We have been very busy and 
we have found the most interesting facts 
about bicycles. 

PROF.: Let us hear what you have 
learned. 

BOBBIE: Well. we found out that the 
bicycle is an older vehicle than the elec- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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LETS LOOK AT CHILE 


No other country in South America, 
perhaps in the whole world, has such 
a strange shape as Chile. Before we 
can discuss this third of the A.B.C. 
countries (we already know about A. 
— Argentina, and B. — Brazil) we 
must consult our maps. West of Argen- 
tina, Chile stretches her long, snake-like 
form for over two thousand miles along 
the Pacific Ocean. You can see that the 
country is very narrow, the average 
width of Chile is less than one hundred 
miles. 

The northern part, our map tells us, 
is in the tropic zone; in fact, northern 
Chile is nearer to the equator than the 
city of Rio de Janeiro in Brazil. But, in 
the south, the icy winds of the antarctic 
blow. 

Chile is, therefore, divided into three 
parts. There is the northern, hot sec- 
tion where all is desert and seems to be 
a vast wasteland. In fact, this desert is 
so vast that at one place there is a 
lighthouse to help keep travelers from 
losing their way. We shall see present- 
ly that this part is the most valuable of 
all Chile’s lands. The middle part has 
a mild climate well suited to growing 
wheat and fruit. The wild, unfriendly 
southern part is used for pastures and 
contains large forests. 

We have said that the northern desert 
of Chile looks as though it were a waste- 
land. It is from this area, however, that 
the greatest part of the wealth of Chile 
is obtained. Hbre are the great mineral 
deposits. The most important of these, 
at present, are nitrate and copper. 

For many years people have wonder- 
ed why the nitrate beds of Chile came 
to be where they are. Why is there no 
rain which would, of course, wash away 
the valuable deposits? The explanation 
of the dryness of northern Chile is 
thought to be the cold air current which 
is off the coast. The rain clouds are 
dropped by the cold air long before 
they reach the land. 

But, why are the deposits of nitrate 
present at all? Some people say, and 
one does not have to believe their story, 
that once the land came up out of the 
sea and so much salt water remained 
that, when the water evaporated and 
there was no rain, the beds of nitrate 
were left. 

It is not really difficult to mine the 
nitrate. Of course, living on this barren 
desert is not pleasant and healthful. 
Nevertheless, the actual mining can be 
done by what is called “strip methods.” 
The portion of earth or stone which 
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covers the nitrate deposits is “stripped” 
by steam shovels. Then the nitrate is 
blasted, drilled, and shoveled. From 
the mines, the material is transported 
to the processing plants where the pure 
nitrate is separated from the dirt and 
other undesirable substances. 

Have you wondered how peoplé can 
tell whether or not there is any nitrate 
present? In order to determine whether 
or not a certain location contains nitrate, 
men prospect for it. The method used 
is to drill a hole in the ground, extract 
some. of the material from the bottom, 
and test it for nitrate by means of 
chemicals. 

The importance of copper as a 
mineral product of Chile has been grow- 
ing for some time until now Chile is one 
of the three largest producers of copper 
in the world. The copper mines of 
Chile are also located in the arid 
northern region where were found the 
nitrate deposits. There once were 
large quantities of relatively pure 
copper ore. These were diminished and 
many people feared that copper could 
no longer be mined in Chile. However, 
a process was discovered by which 
copper which was combined with other 
substances could be refined with ex- 
cellent results. The two processes used 
are called electrolysis and leaching. 

Besides the huge deposits of nitrates 
and copper, Chile has many iron mines. 
This mineral is next in importance. 
Coal is mined in the southern mountain 
regions. Gold, silver, lead, sulphur, 
manganese, and gypsum are other min- 
erals in which Chile abounds. 

In the central valleys are the vine- 
yards, orchards, and wheat fields of 
which the Chileans boast. They well 
may do this because that part of their 
country is beautiful and the climate is 
similar to that of California. In Argen- 
tina, the great farms or ranches are 
called “estancias.” In Chile, the many, 
many acres of land owned by one man 
are called a “funda.” 

In this beautiful section the principal 
cities of Chile are located—Valparaiso, 
the principal seaport; Santiago, the 
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capital; Concepcion, third largest city 
Chile also boasts the most southerl; 
city in the world. Located on the Strai 
of Magellan, Magallanes (or Punt 
Arenas as it was formerly known) is in 
a land where it is cold, damp, wind), 
Not many people can live in this inho 
pitable section. In some parts d 
southern Chile it rains during eleva 
months of the year. Think of it! north 
ern Chile has an average of one rain 
day in the whole year and another par 
of the country has so much rain. Be 
cause it has been unprofitable and dif 
cult to transport the lumber from south 
ern Chile, not much of it has bee 
exploited. However, more and mor 
lumber is being shipped to Argentin 
as transportation facilities improve. 
The rivers of Chile, bounding as they 
do down the mountain slopes, provide 
fine source of electric energy and it is 
not unlikely that this region may develop 
into a manufacturing center. 
ACTIVITIES 
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and copper mining of Chile. 


On page — we have shown directions f 


Make a frieze of the nitrate& 


for a large poster exhibit of the usc} 


of copper. 


Each member of the class & 


should contribute a sketch for the poster. & 
the best one being chosen by class vote & 


for the center position. 


Around this & 


poster can be grouped examples of the 


uses of copper. 
engraving from the school newspaper. 


Copper wire, a copper 


a copper bowl which someone can bring § 
from home, copper in chemical com — 
bination with other substances are good f 


items for the exhibit. 


Make a large map — newsprint is 2— 


good type of paper for this activity. 


Color the geographical divisions as we f 


have done in our illustration. 


Then. F 


place sketches of the interesting features 
of the country around the map. Small F 


maps, cut out in the shape of the 
countrv. 
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TWISTING COPPER 
WIRES INTO A CABLE 


















A SMELTER ROOM 


are completed, the class 
decide which subject will be 
center of the exhibit. A stud “~™ 
or number of students will fin 
the big drawing. The ot 
will be smaller and gro 
around ‘he central picture. 


A poster exhibit of mining 
copper will be an excellent ad- 
dition to the class data on Chile. 

Each member of the class 
should make a poster showing 
some phase of the mining of 
copper. When the first sketches 
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THE NITRATE INDUSTRY IN CHILE 


The illustrations shown here are those which can be 
used in making a frieze depicting the nitrate industry 
in Chile. At the bottom of the page we have illustrated 
how the finished frieze might look. There are many 
other ways to make this frieze and your class will 
decide which they think best. 


Tempera or poster paints may be used in making 
this frieze. Crayon is a good medium, also. The back- 
ground may be heavy wrapping paper or newsprint. 
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Not “Mike, the Dummy,” with a tall 
dunce cap, but the “Dummy Mike” is 
now commanding the attention of the 
modern classroom teacher. Some schools 
have public address systems with real 
“live” mikes, and some schools use a 
dummy mike to produce a make-believe 
broadcast or for rehearsals of a radio 
program which will eventually be heard 
over a local station. In all these situa- 
tions, however, the rules of the radio 
game remain the same and the experi- 
ence is an exciting one for all those 
taking part. 

Divide the class into groups accord- 
ing to the ability of the students. All 
children in the room can and should 
be given an opportunity to participate. 
Groups may range in size from two to 
ten or more students selected by the 
teacher or the children. Six groups will 
be needed to nandle the complete or- 
ganization of the radio program: (1) 
Script writing and duplication: (2) 
Acting and announcing; (3) Music; 
(4) Sound effects; (5} Publicity: (6) 
Evaluation. 

Script Writing and Duplication 

A keen sense of imagination, and the 
ability to write as one speaks are qual- 
ifications for students in the script writ- 
ing group. The teacher will probably 
be needed to assist in this work at the 
beginning of the game, because any 
radio program is only as good as the 
script from which it is produced. Sam- 
ples of good educational radio scripts 
for practice purposes may be obtained 
from the U. S. Office of Education 
Radio Script Exchange and_ other 
sources. Each student participating in 
the program should have a copy of the 
radio script. Minor tragedies have oc- 
curred when two students tried to read 
from one script. 

The ditto method of duplication is 
the best; it is used in many radio sta- 
tions. Mimeographed copies are sat':- 
factory, but expensive, and carbon cop- 
ies on onion skin paper should never 
be permitted. Paper clips (not staples) 
can be removed preceding the broadcast 
of the program. Practice handling the 
scripts so that there is not the slightest 
sound of rattling of paper. This is one 
of the techniques which students should 
learn early in the radio game. 

For children in the primary grades. it 
is often helpful to paste the script on a 
cardboard so that it will remain rigid 
and clean during rehearsals and can be 
easily held in tiny hands. 

The sciipt writing group will find 
ideas for original radio programs in 
their favorite stories. school plays. or 
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culminating activities. The radio script 
group must remember that to them be- 
longs the responsibility of writing in 
the script the places where music and 
sound. effects are needed, even though 
such a place comes in the middle of a 
speech. 
Acting and Announcing 

Qualifications for students in the act- 
ing and announcing group are good 
enunciation, pronunciation, and ability 
to read aloud. Radio scripts should be 
“said” and not “read.” Students who 
are in other groups may also belong 
to the acting and announcing group, 
but only the best voices and those which 
show definite contrast in tone or in 
speech manners can be used effectively. 
The only way to determine contrasting 
voices is by using a real microphone; 
and it is even difficult then to dis- 
tinguish between a girks voice and a 
boy’s voice. Until the junior high school 
age,-their voices sound very much alike. 

It must be ren.embered that radio 
scripts are never memorized and that 
the radio actor must be able to keep 
his eyes on his script and watch the 
radio director just as a musician fol- 
lows every note of music and the 
director of an orchestra as well. A 
teacher will probably aci as the director 
of the program. 

Music 

Students in the music group may per; 
form, play a musical instrument. sing. 
or select the type of music which 
should be used on the program. Records 
may be used for the opening theme. 
interlude. or background music. Stu- 
dents may also belong to the music 
group and some other group. 

Sound Effects 

The students who are in the sound 
effects group may be called upon to 
not only secure the articles which will 
he used in making the sound effects, but 
one or two members of the group should 
he responsible for the production of the 
sound effects during the program. The 
U. S. Office of Education has a free 
bulletir on sound effects. 

One or two students belonging to the 
sound effects group may be responsible 
for setting up the microphone and ar- 
ranging the studio for rehearsals and 
broadcasts. The microphone is a very 
delicate instrument and should not be 
handled except bv the one or two who 









are responsible for its care. 
PUBLICITY 

No matter where the radio progray 
is performed—in a classroom, auditor, 
um, or parent-teacher meeting—the sty 
dents belonging to the publicity grou, 
should be responsible for the bulletins 
school announcements, posters, stori« 
in the school paper, or even invitation 
to the parents which may be require 
in giving the program the amount ¢ 
publicity needed to establish the desire 
audience. 






















































































system, and if other school program 
from a radio station are heard within 
the classroom at regular intervals 
many responsibilities for keeping an up 
to-date schedule of these programs will 
be given to the publicity group. 
EVALUATION 

The evaluation group determines th ® 
success or failure of the program. Their 
work is usually done after the broad. 
cast. The following questions may sug 
gest a helpful outline: 

1. Was the purpose of the program 
achieved ? 

2. Was the program well-produced. 
the characters well chosen, the sound 
effects realistic, and the music effective? 

3. Was the program interesting to « 
large audience, or was its interest lim 
ited to the single classroom? 

4. Did the program seem to mov 
slowly? Was it hurried. or perfecth 
timed? 

5. What part of the program did vou 
like best? 

6. Was the program fair. good. or 
excellent? 

7. How does this program compare 
with some of the broadcasts you hear 
on the radio at home? 

The evaluation committee may als f 
secure suggestions from one broadcas! 
which will be of great help in determin- 
ing topics for future broadcasts and 
methods of improvement. 

All students taking part in the radio 
program should be taught some of the 
radio signals which are used in all pro- 
fessional radio work. 

Begin—Point directly at actor. 

Bring up volume—Upward motion of 
hands, palms up. 

Cut—Draw fingers across throat. 

Decrease volume—Downward motion 
of hands, palms down. 

O.K.—Circle formed with thumb and 
index finger. 

“On the air”—Red light in studio or 
above control room. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The average classroom teacher. faced 
with the problem of teaching music, is 
likely to minimize if not ignore the 
place of theory in music education at 


the primary level. Since so many of 
the problems that confront this teacher 
are based on theory, it is wise to analyze 
and evaluate it. 

Before a teacher can teach musical 
theory she must understand WHAT it 
iss WHEN it should be introduced, and 
HOW it should be presented. Let us 
consider each in turn. 

Musical theory is both the science and 
the language of music. It is scientific 
in that it analyzes and formulates the 
rules for melodic and harmonic con- 
struction; it determines the relationships 
of keys and time patterns. This phase 
is too abstract to be presented satis- 
factorily to young children. As _ the 
language of harmonious sound, music 
has its own notation composed of sym- 
bols. These symbols are fewer in num- 
ber and easier to learn. as well as more 
constant in meaning, than those used 
in reading books. Unfortunately most 
teachers have not thought of this re- 
lationship when they consider teaching 
musical theory. Nevertheless, it is this 
language of music that should be taught. 
in its fundamental aspects. at the pri- 
mary level. To sight-read music re- 
quires a functional mastery of these 
symbols. Music “reading readiness” 
should be developed in the first grade. 
if possible. 

WHEN to introduce musical theory 
depends a great deal upon the school 
system. the set of basic music readers 
in use. and the individual group. If 


p there are no definite requirements or 
limitations in the situation. theory may 
| be taught to the average first grade 


toward the close of the first semester or 


the heginning of the second. A class 
with nursery school or kindergarten 


background will possess an awareness 
of rhythm and an ability to respond to 
it. a store of tonal memories. and an 
emotional readiness for musical 
experiences. Such a group is equipped 
to meet a new phase of musical learning 
that is decidedly mental in its appeal 
and value. 

With such readiness determined. the 
teacher is confronted with the problem 
of procedure. HOW shall the symbols 
peculiar to music be made vital to the 


class? HOW shall the pupils achieve 


new 


a mastery that is functional? 


In learning the symbols of music. as 
in learning the words in reading. the 


} teacher must make use of the principles 


of apperceptive learning. There is noth- 
ing about a musical symbol — its name. 


Appearance. or purpose that relates 
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to the child’s life. The teacher must 
provide that relationship and give the 
symbol importance. If the teacher 
treats the subject as if she considered it 
interesting and important, the class will 
usually adopt that attitude. Conversely. 
if the teacher approaches the matter as 
if it were a waste of time, a dry-as-dust 
duty. or a fearful mystery, the class will 
agree. 

Some teachers with a scientific mind 
may err in the other direction. At no 
time should the class spend time or 
effort on factual material that is not 
part of the foundation needed for sight- 
reading in elementary school. No class 
period should be devoted entirely to 
theory. Studying theory is a means to 
an end, not an end in itself, at this level. 
Appreciation based upon experience 


_and understanding rather than factual 


knowledge is the goal of primary music. 

Let us consider how these mysterious 
symbols may be introduced to the first 
grade. 

As usual. the music class should begin 
and end with a familiar song. After 
the opening song has been sung. and a 
new rote song presented, the teacher 
might savy. “Heads down on your desks 
for a few minutes of rest. I have a sur- 
prise for you today. When you have 
rested, sit tall.” 

“Did I ever tell you that music makes 
pictures. just as our colors do? We 
are going to learn to draw some of the 
things that belong in a musical picture. 

“First let us make a picture of a 
whole note. It is big and round, just 
like an apple or an orange.” The 
teacher draws a whole note on the black- 
board and prints (or writes) the name 
beside it. “Here is its picture; here 
is its name.” She points to each in 
turn. “It is easy to make a whole note, 
just up and around and back.” As she 
says the descriptive phrase. she re-traces 
the note on the board. 

“Wouldn't vou like 


9” 


to make one, 
Let us draw one in the air.” 
She repeats the phrase. as she repeats 
the movement required. 


too 


Children who have become accus- 
tomed to “drawing in the air” in draw- 
ing class will have little difficulty in 
obtaining correct muscular co-ordina- 
tion. If this form of activity is new 
to the children, the teacher should 
demonstrate, using her whole arm, what 
the phrase “drawing in the air” implies. 

“Let us draw another in the air. You 
whisper the words as I say them.” 

The class repeats the activity. 

“Now look at Mr. Whole Note care- 
fully. Close your eyes and draw an- 
other whole note, everyone together. 
Let us all say the words aloud so that 
we shall keep together.” The teacher 
repeats the phrase as the children draw. 

While they draw, with eyes closed, 
the teacher can determine how well they 
have grasped the idea. The drill 
also helps them to retain the picture 
mentally. 

“Open your eyes. Look at the pic- 
ture. I wonder how many people make 
the whole note correctly. I believe that 
Betty and Bobby can go to the board 
and draw a whole note for us.” 

A wise teacher will choose children 
who are not shy and who have just 
indicated that they are capable. If no 
child did well in the drill, no one should 
be sent to the board at this time. Success 
in the beginning of this procedure is 
important as it affects their future atti- 
tude toward the activity. 

“Let us look at both pictures. Who 
made the better note? Let us see the 
hands of the children who think they 
could draw a whole note. Next music 
class we shall let some one else draw at 
the board.” 

This procedure should not take more 
than about five minutes of a_ thirty- 
minute period. That amount of time is 
enough to spend on theory at this level. 
If theory is presented as a game, in 
small units. it will require no other 
motivation. Naturally what has been 
learned should be reviewed in the next 
class period. 

One new symbol a week. provided the 
class has music several times a week, 
is sufficient. If the class has only two 
music periods a week, one new symbol 
every two weeks may be the limit. Be- 
tween presentations. the symbols learned 
should be left on the blackboard, with 
the names beside each. - This aids in the 
retention of the mental picture. 

Other symbols should be introduced 
similarly. It is wiser to present the 
new symbol BEFORE the old ones are 
; Children 


factual 


reviewed. with some groups. 
need fresh minds to retain 
information. 

The symbols which should be learned 
first — whether in the first or the 
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second grade — are listed below. The 
order of presentation and a descriptive 
phrase for each are included. 
1. WHOLE NOTE © “Up, and around, 
and back.” 
“Up, and around, 
and back; then 
give him a stick 
to carry.” 
3. FOURTH NOTE | “Up, and around, 
and back; give 
him a stick to 
carry; and color 
his face.” 
“Make another 
fourth note; then 
give him a flag to 


2. HALF NOTE 


4. EIGHTH NOTE 


carry to show 
that he is in a 
hurry.” 


The average first grade will be able 
to master these symbols with little 
difficulty and will enjoy playing “Cat 
and Rat” when they know them all. 
(See October Junior Arts and Activities 
for this game.) They will also enjoy 
drawing them at the board, as indicated 
above. 

With a superior group it is also pos- 
sible to master other musical symbols 
before the end of the year. Of course, 
the STAFF is probably the most impor- 
tant. It may be called a musical tree 
with five branches, a musical house with 
rooms for the notes, or a musical street 
with a house (i.e. a measure) for each 
family of notes. The last is probably 
the best, because it proves a good foun- 
dation for later work. The number of 
lines should be called to the attention 
of the class. They should practice draw- 
ing it “in the air” as they did the notes. 

If the class grasps this material 
readily, the teacher might also tell them 
about the BAR LINES which “divide 
the staff into houses (or rooms) so the 
children will stay where they belong.” 

Before any sight-reading is attempted, 
it is wise to teach certain other symbols 
which appear in music readers. Second 
grade children who have music readers 
will want to know what these symbols 
are. A list of them is given below with 
a simple, yet accurate, explanation. 

1. TREBLE CLEF “The sign that 


tells us that we 


are in Mrs. 
Treble Clef’s 
house (or 
town). 


2. SHARP 3 “A musical signpost that 
tells us where people 
live on our musical 
street.” 

“Same as the sharp, ex- 

2 cept for the name.” 


4. RESTS jemq “These are musical stop 


3. FLAT p 
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signs that tell us to stop 
and rest; we have time 
to get a new breath. 
Because we rest, with- 
out singing, we call them 
‘rests’.” 

5. TIME “A musical 

SIGNATURES e.g. Oy speedometer 

A. that tells us 
how fast to 
sing each 
note.” 

An advanced first grade group may 
learn some of these also. In a system in 
which sight-reading is not taught until 
the third grade, or with a retarded 
group, some of these symbols may be 
left until that time. However, sight- 
singing. even from a board picture, 
should be postponed until these symbols 
are mastered. The fact that a new song 
is filled with these old friends contrib- 
utes to the .confidence with which the 
class approaches their new problem. 

An average third grade group should 
be taught to draw clefs as well as to 
identify them. In addition they should 
be taught to identify and draw the com- 
men rests. The rest that will probably 
appear in their music readers are the 
ones to teach. They are listed below, 
with descriptive phrases. 

1. WHOLE REST “When this gen- 
tleman met a 


—=__— lady he knew, he 


stopped and took - 


off his sailor hat. 
He held it upside 
down.” 
“When this gen- 
tleman met a 
lady he knew, he 
was so_ loaded 
down with 
bundles that he 
merely raised his 
hat, then put it 
back on.” 
“Like our eighth 
note, this rest is 
in a hurry so he 
also carries a 
7 flag. The flag 
makes him look 
like a_ figure 
seven, doesn’t 
oat 
“This rest looks 
like a curlicue 
letter M standing 
g on his nose. Re- 
member that and 
he won’t be so 
hard to remem- 
ber or to draw.” 
“This is a racing 
note. He carries 


2. HALF REST 





3. EIGHTH REST 


4. FOURTH REST 


SIXTEENTH NOTE 





two flags to telj 
us so. Becaug 
he travels twice 
as fast as the 
eighth note, he is 
something like ; 
streamliner com. 
pared to. the 
trains we usually 
see.” 

The last note is included thus becaus 
it need not be taught in third grade up. 
less it appears in a song to be read. | 
should be introduced before the children 
attempt to sight-read the song in which 
it appears. 

As each rest is presented, the note of 
equivalent value should be drawn be. 
side it on the blackboard and the time 
relationship explained. In every case the 
children learn the real name of the 
symbol. The phrases are valuable only 
as a means of aiding retention of fact 
material that is remote from class ex. 
perience. When the class has board drill 
over this material, the name and not the 
phrase should be given for recognition 
or drawing. 

The same approach indicated may be 
used in the second or the third grade. 
A retarded or poorly equipped fourth 
grade will need the same information, 
which inay be presented similarly, but 
more rapidly than with younger chil- 
dren. 

A class of third grade children, who 
have several music periods a_ week, 
might spend about ten minutes, twice a 
week, on such material. This. includes 
presentation, drill, application to the 
songs to be read, and competitive games. 
A group who must include folk games 
and appreciation class in a -uree-period 
week, will not be able to average that 
much time. 
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Board drills are superior to paper 
drills at this level. It is easier for the 
teacher to check on the mastery of 
material; the children learn to evaluate 
their own and other pupils’ efforts. The 
attention of the group is concentrated 
upon the graphic presentation of the 
subject under discussion. The class is 
getting both aural and visual education. 

In conclusion, there is one factor 
which the teacher cannot overlook. If 
theory and the drill it requires for mas- 
tery are difficult or dry to the teacher, 
she will probably not present it inter- 
estingly. Theory lacks the obvious ap- 
peal of a song or a game. The teacher. 
in her manner of presentation, must 
make this material vital and of func- 
tional value to the group. Theory is 
really a test of one’s teaching ability. 
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Have you ever fed chickens? Did 
you ever hear your mother or your 
grandmother call, “Come, biddy, 
biddy”? Perhaps you have never 
visited a farm, but all of you know how 
good eggs and chickens are to eat. It 
would seem very queer if there were no 
eggs or chickens on our tables. 

There was a time when people did not 
eat eggs or chickens. They didn’t know 
how good and healthful these things 
were. Of course, that was a long, long 
time ago; because long before Christo- 
pher Columbus came to the New World, 
people had learned to raise chickens for 
food. 

But do you know why people first 
started raising chickens? It was for 
entertainment. They wanted to have 
cock fights. In many countries cock 
fights are still held to amuse everyone. 

Soon chickens and eggs became im- 
portant items of food. Now everyone 
knows how good they are. Chickens 
are to be found on almost every farm 
in the United States. 

Just as there are different nationalities 
of people, there are different nationali- 
ties (called breeds) of chickens. Some 
chickens are different in color. Some 
are big. Some are small. The different 
breeds have names. Here are a few 
names of breeds of chickens and we 
shall talk more about them in a minute: 
Leghorn, Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, 
Rhode Island Red, Bantam, Jersey 
Giant. 

Chickens are a kind of bird and, as 
is true of most birds, the female (hen) 
does not have such beautiful feathers or 
plumage nor is it as large as the male 
(rooster or cock). Look at the pictures 
of chickens and see whether you can tell 
a rooster from a hen. 

Since chickens are used for meat and 
for eggs, it is natural that some breeds 
should be better for one or the other of 
these things. Here are some types of 
chickens which are raised for their fine 
eggs: Leghorn, Minorca, and Ancona. 
These breeds of chickens not only have 
fine eggs, but they produce a large 
quantity of them. 

Leghorn chickens may 
white, or buff in color. 
either buff or white. 

Some chickens are raised for their 
excellent meat. Brahmas, Langshans, 
and Chochins are a few of the breeds 
used for this purpose. 


be brown, 


Minorcas are 
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CHICKENS 













Many breeds o1 chickens have both 
good eggs and good meat. These in- 
clude Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Jersey Giants, Rhode Island Reds. As 
you may guess from their name, Rhode 
Island Reds have beautiful brown-red 
plumage. 

Sometimes chickens are not raised for 
their eggs or for their meat but because 
they are beautiful and can be shown at 
exhibitions. Of course, not many of 


this type are raised. 


Although there are chickens on almost 
all farms, some farmers make chickens 


They 


their most important business. 
















specialize in them. Such farmers are 
called poultry farmers and their farms 
are called poultry farms. Poultry js 
the name given to chickens, geese, ducks, 
turkeys, and like birds which are raised 
for food. 

When one raises chickens, he must 
have special places to keep them. These 
are called poultry or chicken houses, 
Chickens need fresh air, water, and 
good food just as boys and girls and 
men and women do. They must have a 
space in which to exercise. This is called 
a chicken range. 

From the eggs, also, baby chicks are 
hatched. The mother hen sits on the 
eggs and the warmth of her bod 
hatches the eggs. The young chickens 
are her brood. Sometimes farmers 
want to hatch more chickens than their 
hens can manage. Then the men put 
eggs into an incubator where there 
is heat so that the eggs will hatch with- 
out the help of the mother hen. Many 
men make businesses of hatching eggs in 
incubators and selling the little chicks 
to farmers. By means of special con- 
tainers. baby chicks can be safely ship- 
ped to distant cities. 






































THINGS TO DO 


Having some little chicks in a pla 
where the whole class could watch them 
every day is a fine experience. You need 
a large wooden box (a cardboard one 
will do), a dish with some water in it, 
and some feed. Then you can watch the 
little chicks grow. Remember, however, 
that it isn’t a very good idea to keep the 
chicks for too long a time because they 
will not thrive as well in a schoolroom 
as they will out of doors. 










If it isn’t possible to bring chickens 
into your room, visit a chick hatchery. 
See how the chickens are hatched in 
incubators. Make sketches of what you 
have seen and place them in a notebook. 

Keep a notebook of the pictures of 
different kinds of chickens. Draw some 
pictures yourself, find others to add to 
your collection. 

Remember that eggs are very good for 
you to eat. Make posters showing how 
they help to build good, strong bodies. 

Since Easter comes in this month, see 
what pretty pictures of colored Easter 
eggs you can make. Decorate your class- 
room with pictures of chicks, eggs. and 
Easter flowers. 
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This month we consider another great phase of American 
life. It is the raising of cattle, sheep, and hogs. Feeding and 
clothing the 132,000,000 people in the United States in addi- 
tion to the many millions in other lands is a huge task, but 
the Corn Belt and the plains and plateaus of America are 
equal to it. Since cattle and hogs feed on corn. it is natural 
that a great many of these animals are raised in the fertile 
areas of central United States. 


IN THE U.S. A. 


Sheep require less rich pasturage and can be raised on the 
high, dry plateaus of the western mountains. The first five 
states in the raising of cattle are: Texas, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Minnesota. Those raising most sheep are: 
Texas, Montana, Wyoming, California, and Utah. The lead- 
ing states in the production of hogs are: 
Indiana, Missouri. and Ohio. 


Iowa, Illinois, 
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George Rogers Clark, whom we honor this month, 
was not only a brave frontiersman and soldier; he was 
a fearless leader. It was this quality of leadership 
which enabled him to capture for America the forts of 
Kaskaskia, Vincerines, and other strongholds of the 
Northwest Territory. 


Clark was born near Monticello, Virginia, November 
19, 1752. He went to school as did the other boys living 
near him, but George Rogers Clark always believed 
that he could learn more from life and nature than he 
could from books. His appearance was kindly and 
made people look to him for advice and leadership. 
When. as a leader, he captured Kaskaskia he said, 
“Go on with your dancing, but remember that you now 
dance under Virginia and not under Great Britain.” 


George Rogers Clark died in 1818. 
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When the French explorers asked the 
Indians living near the Mississippi 
River what they were, the Indians re- 
plied that they were “inini’” — men — 
a simple definition for a proud people. 
The French mispronounced the word 
“illini” or “Illinois.” It is claimed that 
either Father Marquette or La Salle first 
called this country “Illinois.” 


When the land of Illinois was ceded 
by France to England and the American 
colonies were at war with their mother 
country. George Rogers Clark, ‘one of 
the first and certainly one of the great- 
est pioneers, explorers, « id adveturers, 
captured the strongholds of Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia along with Vincennes in 
Indiana. After the Revolutionary, War 
was over. Illinois became a part of the 
Northwest Territory and it was finally 
admitted as a state in 1818. 


Settlers came from the east to make 
their homes in this fertile country. These 
pioneers were a brave people to whom 
hardships were the natural means by 
which their goal of happiness and pros- 
perity. land and enough room to grow 
were to be reached. From such pioneers 
came Abraham Lincoln. whose father 
moved to Illinois when Lincoln was a 
small lad. Lincoln worked in one of 
these pioneer villages — New Salem — 
which has been restored as a memorial 
to the brave spirits of the pioneers. On 
another page, we have projected this lit- 
tle settlement for you. Once you have 
made the table project we have outlined. 
you will become impressed with what 
the Illinois pioneers suffered to make 
this state and the Middle West the great 
places that they are. 


Illinois is one of the great states in 
the corn belt; other agricultural prod- 
ucts are also important and will be dis- 
cussed. Southern Illinois is hilly and 
contains coal mines and oil wells. The 
Mississippi River and other navigable 
rivers, together ‘with Lake Michigan are 
the natural waterways which began the 
commercial history of Illinois. Add to 
that, the immense network of railroads 
which meet in Chicago. and it is easy 
to see that commerce and manufacturing 
play an important role in the activities 
of this state. Agriculture. mining. com- 
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merce, and manufacture — each helps 
to make Illinois one of the greatest 
states in the Union. 


If one looks at a map of Illinois he 
will see that its greatest length is from 
north to south. This fact makes for a 
great variety of crops. In the south, 
around Cairo or the “little Egypt” dis- 
trict, there are some cotton fields. As 
one moves north, there are the great 
cornfields with their accompanying hogs 
and cattle which feed on the corn. A 
great deal of hay is grown and there 
are orchards producing apples and 
peaches in quantity. Much poultry is 
raised to supply meat and eggs not only 
to the cities of Illinois — of which there 
are many — but to the cities of the 
nation. As a traveler continues north 
and west toward the Wisconsin border, 
he sees huge gardens of flowers whose 
seeds and blossoms help make the gar- 
dens and homes of the nation beautiful 
and fragrant. The northern and western 
part of Illinois, as we intimated, abuts 
Wisconsin, the dairy state, and like that 
state, this section has many dairies. 

Centered in Chicago, the meat-pack- 
ing industry heads the list of Illinois 
industries. Illinois leads all other states 
in this respect. The great stockyards of 
Chicago are the hub around which this 
industry revolves. Cattle, sheep, and 
hogs are shipped from all parts of the 
country to be prepared for marketing 
in the huge packing houses. 

Giant steel mills producing the 
material from which farm and other 
machines and machinery are made con- 
stitute another great industry. The 
manufacture of farm machinery is a 
very important one in Illinois. 

Chicago is the great railroad terminal 
of the nation. It has been said that no 
passenger train goes through Chicago. 
No matter in what direction a traveler 
may be going, at Chicago he changes 
trains. Every minute a passenger train 
headed for some distant part of the 
country leaves one of the great stations 
in the city. 

As a distinct help in handling the 
freight of the nation, Illinois has the 
Chicago Ship Canal. This canal con- 
nects the Great Lakes with the Gulf of 


Mexico via the Mississippi River and 
two smaller rivers within the state it- 
self. It provides inexpensive transpor- 
tation for the products of the Middle 
West — America’s granary. 

Every year thousands of people make 
pilgrimages to places of historic inter- 
est in Illinois. Springfield, the capital, 
was once the home of Abraham Lincoln 
and his tomb is there in a beautiful 
monument erected by grateful and lov- 
ing Americans. Galena is famed as the 
home of U. S. Grant who worked there 
in his father’s store before the war 
between the states called attention to 
his remarkable powers of leadership. 
When the war was over the people made 
him their president. 

There are many great cities in IIli- 
nois. Besides Springfield. the capital, 
and Chicago, the largest city; there are 
Peoria, Rockford, Decatur, Rock Island, 
and Evanston. 

Every state in the Union:has a motto. 
The motto of Illinois is “State Sover- 
eignity, Nat.onal Unity.” A study of 
American history will show how well 
this motto fits the debates of Stephen 
A. Douglas and Abraham Lincoln, two 
of Illinois’ great statesmen. Wasn’t one 
of the most important parts of their 
debates the question of how each of 
them interpreted what constituted state 
sovereignity and national unity—which 
was more important? However that 
may be, the motto of Illinois is a great 
one. 

Besides being called the “Prairie” 
state, Illinois has other nicknames. 
among them “Corn,” and “Garden of 
the West.” The flower of Illinois is the 
violet and the state bird is the cardinal. 


PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a study of the meat-packing 
industry. Keep a notebook of all the 
data obtained. 

2. Make a replica of one of the 
pioneer villages. We have shown New 
Salem. Add clay models of pioneers, 
modes of transportation, wells, and 
other appropriate material. A table 
display will be very effective. 

3. Plan an exhibition of Indian ma- 
terial. If you go exploring, you will 
be able, in all probability, to discover 
some Indian relics. Model or carve 
others in clay or wood. These will make 
a wonderful exhibit to accompany your 
culminating activity. 

4. Make a frieze depicting the grow- 
ing of corn from the plarting of the 
seeds to harvesting. In this you can do 
much historical work. Show pioneer 
ways of planting, the old-fashioned corn 
husking bees. The feeding of the corn 
to the livestock will make an excellent 
scene in the frieze. 
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CARVING WOODEN 
PLAQUES 


Select an historic scene 
which you want to display 
in your Illinois exhibit. 
Sketch it on a sheet of paper 
and then, using a piece of 
carbon paper, trace the de- 
sign onto the wood. 

With a pocket knife, whit- 
tle the wood away from the 
design to a depth of about 
¥e", 

The next step is to shape 
the design. Edges should 
be rounded and shadows 
carved where the tracing of 
the design indicates. 

Finally, the plaques 
should be sanded with a 
fine texture sandpaper and 
then shellacked or var- 
nished, The finished carv- 
ing will be excellent for a 
gift, or for wall hangings in 
the school room. 
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REDISCOVERING 
ILLINOIS 


The products of expeditions into the 
land surrounding your school, clay 
models of other objects which the In- 
dians used, arrowheads, peace pipes, 
etc., and a map of Illinois comprise this 
effective exhibit. 

If you cannot go exploring. model 
all the items for your display. The 
value of this project is in learning to 
know the objects used by Indians. 

Arrowheads and strings of beads 
may be carved from soap, also. 
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NEW SALEM 
PIONEER PROJECT 


Directly below is a map of the 
pioneer settlement of New Salem, Illi- 
nois. Making a model of this village 
will be an excellent table or floor pro- 
ject, depending upon the space avail- 
able. 

Green construction paper is the 
foundation, and trees, homes, fences, 
covered wagons, wells, and other 
items of pioneer life can either be 
modeled of clay or sketched, mounted, 
and placed in position. 

At the left is a drawing of how the 
project will look if placed on a table 
and some objects are shown large 
while others are small background 
figures. 
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A great deal has been said about the 
type of radio program to which chil- 
dren should be exposed. One thing is 
certain, however, psychologists are 
agreed that children must not be for- 
bidden to listen to radio programs which 
their parents deem objectionable. 

Why do children in such large num- 
bers listen to programs of que:tionable 
worth? What do they offer that pre- 
sentations by the more conservative 
organizations lack? 

There is a theory, upheld by many 


and substantiated by some experimental: 


data, which states that it is action, sus- 
pense, melodramatic effects, and the 
other accoutrements of the blood and 
thunder type of dramatic program, 
which the children insist upon hearing. 

A tremendous responsibility, because 
of this fact, is placed upon the parents— 
the responsibility of encouraging the 
children to listen to programs which are 
not objectionable. But the teachers can 
and must be a vital part of this cam- 
paign not only to train children away 
from programs which are undesirable; 
but, through their various and powerful 
organizations working in harmony with 
the radio broadcasters, to revise and 
adapt material suitable for children and 
containing (and this is most important) 
the elements which make unsuitable pro- 
grams fascinating to children. 

Since we have embarked upon a pro- 
gram of making studying fun, of having 
lessons embrace all elements which will 
make children want to learn; we must 
likewise make the programs the chil- 
dren should hear the programs to which 
the children want to listen. The script 
writers who are at present writing the 
objectionable material can embody the 
same elements of drama into good and 
suitable features for children’s ears. 
We have developed an excellent pro- 
gram of progressive education in our 
schools; let us make radio programs 
for children with the same determina- 
tion and intelligence. 

There is only one thing more. Just 
as by learning to understand good mu- 
sic; children will voluntarily tune in 
symphonic programs; so by learning 
to appreciate good drama, children will 
want to listen to the kind of program 
which will enrich and enoble their lives. 


And that is our job — 


preciation of the good. 


teaching an ap- 


By participating in the production of 
a radio program, whether it is actually 
to be broadcast or merely a mock radio 
program, children will become vitally 
aware of the problems connected with 
broadcasting and will want to listen to 
those programs which will increase their 
knowledge of this -field. Such experi- 
ences will help immeasurably to bring 
the children to the goal of listening to 
good radio programs. Read Blanche 
Young’s article appearing on page 16 
of this issue. She gives excellent direc- 
tions for carrying out such a project. 

Whatever your current unit may be, 
it can be made to fit into a radio pro- 
gram. Your pupils will enjoy the feel- 
ing of responsibility which such a pro- 
ject affords and they will be learning the 
easy and pleasant way many of the 
things which would be very difficult to 
teach by any other method. 


For the teacher of music who is at a 
loss to know what “listening” programs 
she should recommend for classes, there 
is an abundance of good programs 
broadcast every Sunday morning. Teach- 
ers can make good use of the material 
on these musicales, especially if she 
has a music class on Monday. Most 
children are at home on Sunday — at 
least for a part of the morning — and 
so this time is ideal for listening. If 
they have attended church, the mood of 
the service can in some measure be re- 
captured through the medium of music. 
As a further help, the children might 
take notes to their parents telling them 
that some programs are especially good 
for the children to hear and that, as 
such, they have been assigned, as listen- 
ing programs. Parents will be most hap- 
py to co-operate if the notes are worded 
tactfully. 

Here are some programs which you 
may find useful. Listen to them your- 
selves before assigning the children to 


any specific program. The times given 
are Eastern standard. 

Organ concerts by Dr. Charles Cour- 
boin, NBC, ,8:05-8:30; Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, CBS, 9:30-10:00; 
Sweet land of Liberty (songs represen- 
tative of American life), NBC, 11:30- 
12:00; Music and American Youth, 
NBC, 11:30-12:00; Radio City Music 
Hall on the Air, NBC, 12:30-1:30. Of 
course, there’s always the superlative 
program of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, but this is heard in the 
afternoon. When your children can be 
induced to stay away from the movies 
to hear this program, you will have 
achieved a great victory. 

Another fascinating program, es- 
pecially designed for children and heard 
each Sunday morning is called “Coast 
to Coast on a Bus.” This NBC feature 
is conducted by Milton Cross who guides 
his young friends through a series of 
fascinating programs. If memory serves, 
there is excellent music on these pro- 
grams provided by the children them- 
selves. The time, again Eastern stand- 
dard, is 9:15-10:00. 


Your local stations undoubtedly heve 
occasional programs of recorded class- 
ical music. These can be used to good 
advantage by all who teach music. Some 
stations also provide commentaries on 
the selections to he heard and this is 
an additional recommendation of the 
program. 

If there are any of these programs 
heard in your vicinity which you be- 
lieve would be of service to other teach- 
ers, please let us know so that we can 
pass the word along to them. 

One point we have been trying to 
make here is this: make use of every 
opportunity you have or can create to 
interest your children in music and its 
allied arts. To ciinch the point with a 
becoming-trite phrase, there never was 
a time when children—and grownups, 
too—needed the assurance of the ul- 
timate sanity of the human race than - 
they do today. The genius of the master 
composers can help them have faith in 
those qualities of man which seem lost 
today in a welter of politics. propa- 
ganda, and destruction. 












PROGRESSIVE ART IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


by 
HAROLD E. RICE 


Critic Teacher of Student Teachers, University of Cincinnati, ' 


COLOR EXPRESSIONS 

The latest Walt Disney release, “Fan- 
tasia.’ should open a new field for the 
classroom teacher. This symphony of 
color will soon be shown throughout 
the country and many children will 
thrill at its delightful coloring and ex- 
pressive emotional outlets. 

The grade teacher can bring addition- 
al color experiences into the classroom 
through a correlated “musical art pro- 
zram.” “The Listening Hour,” March 
1941. Junior Arts and Activities. an- 
nounced the new RCA Victor catalogue 
and the booklets. “Music Fun.” Through 
these and other media, the children are 
afforded an opportunity to express their 
“feelings.” 

Each child should be supplied with a 
number of sheets of large, unprinted 
newspaper measuring at least 18”x24”. 
In addition. the pupils should have 
several large easel brushes (No. 7) and 
pans of various color poster or easel 
paints. The child should have as much 
working area as possible. Some chil- 
dren can work at tables covered with 
oilcloth: others, at the blackboard with 
papers fastened in place with transpar- 
ent or mending tape. Those at the 
blackboard can work with colored 
chalks instead of paint. but the latter 
is preferred for the situation in mind. 
Large sheets of wallboard or beaver- 
board. 3’ x 4’, can be placed on top of 
four desks forming a large table for 
working area. 

Very little introduction should be 
made. Too much discussion will create 
an artificial or controlled situation. The 
children are merely asked to paint as 
they feel. Some may not paint at all. 
Others may make many..many color 
sketches. Once the children are proper- 
ly equipped. introduce a_ previously 
selected musical selection. Naturally. 
this must be on the level of understand- 
ing of the pupils. Further, selections 
should be of the type that will create 
variations in moods. 

Many interesting “expressions” will 
result. Evidences of soft flowing rhythm 
should be evident. Fig. (1). Portions 
that are violent will produce harsh ex- 
pressions in line and/or color. Fig. (2). 
Spirals will be suggested in other musi- 


cal scores. Fig. (3). Sweet flowing re- 
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frains will suggest calm water, waves, or 
slight curves. Fig. (4). 

A number of emotions will be ex- 
pressed in color only. In many in- 
stances, mere patches of color will be 
the result. “Cool” colors will show feel- 
ings and will quite often indicate person- 
alities. Depressed feelings will usually be 
found in studies of “blue” or “blue- 
green. Gay. dashing colors such as 
intense reds and vivid yellow-oranges 
will grow out of other moods and re- 
flected personalities. 

EVALUATION 

The evaluation will undoubtedly 
prove most interesting. Once the chil- 
dren have completed their studies in 
color. they should be mounted before 
the class. Children should be skillfully 
questioned as to their finished product. 
As the child explains his emotional ex- 
pressiofi, others in the class will receive 
similar feelings. Others will obtain an 
entirely different sensation. A playback 
of the musical score will assist in re- 
setting the stage. 

An interesting experiment can be in- 
troduced at this point of evaluation. 
With a selected “expression” mounted 
before the group. a selection of a differ- 
ent mood can be played. This is fol- 
lowed by another disclosure of the 
pupil’s reactions. Did they retain the 
original feeling? Did the illustration 
fall flat? Did it take on a different 
meaning? Were they more affected by 
the illustration before them or the music 
being played? 

Finished material should be mounted 
on larger paper so as to frame the 
illustration. Fig. (5). 

ILLUSTRATING MUSICAL STORIES 

If the interest proves sufficient. an- 
other project should grow out of these 
situations. The class can select one or 
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{ri Supervisor, Wvoming Public School System, Wyoming, Ohio 


more favorite musical selections. The 
story of the selection is read to the class 
or read by the pupils. It is played by 
the teacher so that the group can ident- 
ify the portions of the story. 

The possible scenes are outlined on 
the blackboard and selections made by 
the pupils as to the most interesting to 
illustrate. Subgroups are formed, and 
chairmen selected. Each group chooses 
a portion of the story and illustrates it. 
These are finally assembled to complete 
the unit. 


MUSICAL MOVIE 

A most interesting method of carry- 
ing out the “musical illustrations” above 
was introduced into a third grade class 
by Miss Hamilton of the Wyoming 
(Ohio) public schools. The children 
showed growing interest in a recorded 
musical story. They decided to make a 
movie of the story. They proceeded as 
just outlined, each group making a por- 
tion of the illustrations. These were 
finally painted on brown wrapping 
paper. 30 inches wide and 8 or 10 yards 
long. A title was placed at the begin- 
ning of the continuous “paper movie.” 
This was placed into a “movie box,” 
complete with curtains. lights. ete. In- 
vitations were sent to other rooms. par- 
ents.: and friends. The recording was 


- played at the same time. thereby making 


the narrating. musical background, and 
illustration complete. 

Progressive teachers will immediately 
recognize the tremendous values in such 
a class project. 

(NOTE: Due to the limitations of 
printing illustrations herein, the black 
and white do not fully depict the color 
expressions. The illustrations are given 
to show the project in pattern and de- 
sign. It is impossible to reproduce color 
possibilities on these pages. } 
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JA HEALTH RUYME WORD GAME 


ELIZABETH OBERHOLTZER 


i 


We wash our hands before we eat, 
And brush our hair till smooth and 


We thank the Lord for daily food, | 
‘Tis He Who gives us all things 


If you will eat some fruit each day; 
You will be happy, bright, and 


1 





Brush your teeth each morn and nig 
And have a smile both gay and 


He goes to school so spic and span, 
A strong and healthy little 





Desk and floor around one’s seat 
Should always be kept clean and 


Sit and stand erect when small, 





And you will grow up straight and 





When the raindrops pitter-patter, 





On umbrellas let them 





Our overshoes we all should wear, 


When rain is falling every 


Now catch that naughty cough or sneeze 


Within your nice, clean handkie, 


We put warm water in the tub, 


With cloth and soap we rub and 


We sleep with windows open wide, 


That pure, fresh air may come 


To all we wish a glad “Good night,” 


With pleasant dreams till morning 





The missing words are: good, bright, neat, spatter, please, 





inside, neat, gay, man, tall, where, scrub, bright. 









EASTER BUNNY CUTOUT 


JOSEPHINE BRISTOL BECK 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 










Fold white construction paper. Place the 
pattern on the fold and cut double. Be sure 
to put the edge of the pattern exactly on the 
fold of the paper. If this is not done, the 










bunny will not stand straight. 
NJ Color the eyes and the inside of the bunny’s 
SY ears pink. Punch little holes in the bunny’s 
® SN nose and make whiskers of white and pink 
~ yarn. Paste a wad of cotton for the bunny’s 
AN tail. 





We have shown patterns for two sizes of 
bunnies. The large ones can be used to 


o 





decorate tables. If they are used for thai, 
place a real colored Easter egg between the 
feet. 





The smaller ones can be used for place 
cards or for nutcups. If you want to make 
nutcups of them, place an empty egg shell 
or. a tiny cup of paper between the feet. 

The bunnies will make fine place cards if 
the names are written prettily on them. 
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A-TRAVELING WE SHALL GO 


Know America 


See and 























The Eighth of a Series of Travel Activities 
by MARIE G. MERRILL 


References: Stories of the States, 
\. V. Sanchez; Real Stories from Our 
History, J. T. Faris; Boy Scouts at the 
Grand Canyon, W. P. Eaton; Wonders 
of the West, Oren Arnold; The Will 
James Cowboy Book; The Book of 
Cowboys, H. C. Halling; Children of 
Mexico, Richards; Young Mexico, Peck; 
The Book of Indians, Halling; How the 
Indians Lived, Dearborn; Indians of 
the Pueblos, T. O. and E. W. Deming; 
Ancient Animals, N. W. Robinson; 
Something Surprising, G. Adshead; 
Desert Neighbors, Patch and Fenton; 
The Rhythm of the Redman, J. M. But- 
tree; Deserts, G. Pickmell; National 
Geographic Magazine, November, 1934; 
Denizens of the Desert, Jaeger; White 
Heart of Mojave, Perkins. 

Auditorium Programs: Indian dances 
and songs. 

* * * 

“We have been in New Orleans so 
much, it begins to “feel like home,” 
said Bud as the family was getting into 
Uncle Charlie’s car. 

“But, remember the Alamo!” 

They were off on their long trek 
on route 90 through Texas to the west 
coast. 

“You must eat lots of spinach down 
here, children,” joked Uncle Charlie. 
“This is where much of it grows. It is 
shipped to you in the North. 

“Grand state, Texas! Down in the 
Rio Grande Valley there is never frost; 
in the northern part of the state there 


are severe snow storms. Sometimes 20 
inches of snow falls. Choose your cli- 
mate and industry in Texas.” 

“Here is Houston, the second largest 
seaport in the country, although it is 
50 miles from the ocean,” Uncle Charlie 
went on, “It cost the government $20,- 
000,000 to change Buffalo Bayou into 
a channel for great ships. 

“Texas has made all sorts of history. 
That shaft, the tallest in the country, 
marks the spot where General Sam 
Houston and his men defeated the Mex- 
ican army.” 

With Bud along, the party could not 
neglect visiting the Alamo while they 
were in San Antonio. That shrine was 
not the only interesting thing the chil- 
dren saw and heard about. Most pic- 
turesque was the Mexican quarter. At 
tiny wooden booths, people bought tor- 
tillas and other Mexican food. The 
Mexicans live in long rows of houses 
made of adobe. They look as if they 
were of one piece. Each section had a 
door and a window. Many have gay 
strings of peppers hung to dry before 
the doors. Occasionally one of the sec- 
tion-homes is painted red. 

Orchid and Bud arrived in the city 
too early for the fiesta which is held 
in San Antonio during the week of 
April 21. Many of the different nation- 
alities living in San Antonio hold fes- 
tivals. During that time flower-decked 
gondolas float on the San Antonio River 
as it winds its way like an endless snake 


through the city. 

Father’s friend, Reverend McNary, 
took Orchid and Bud to see the angora 
goats. In 1849 the Sultan of Turkey 
sent them to this country as « gift. The 
finest upholstery for autos and furniture 
is made from their mohair clip. 

The beauty of San Jose — “Queen of 
the Missions”—made even Bud silent 
with admiration, especially for the Rose 
Window. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the Franciscan padres built this 
glorious church. As the children drove 
off on the highway that connects Mexico 
City with Winnipeg, Canada, the mis- 
sion bells seemed to sing a blessing to 
them in the call to worship. 

“What are those beautiful blue 
flowers?” Orchid asked. “There are 
acres of them.” 

“Those are bluebonnets. the state 
flower of Texas, Orchid. The Bluebon- 
net Photo Fiesta will soon be held at 
Marlin. I wish we could see it and also 
some of the Indian dances and cere- 
monies. We'll probably see an Indian 
ceremonial in Arizona. We’re on our 
way to El Paso on the Rio Grande where 
American beauty roses, three feet tall, 
grow wild.” 

“Down Mexico way,” sang father. 

“Right you are,” said Uncle Charlie. 
“This is Del Rio and over there is Mex- 
ico. Do you know that this town ships 
more mohair and wool than any other 
inland city? We'll have a bite to eat 
here. Perhaps we can get more of that 
honey from huisache and mesquite 
trees, you know, the kind we had in 
San Anton’.” 

When they were on the famous Scenic 
Drive at El Paso, the children could 
see Old Mexico. This paved highway is 
on Mount Franklin, the southern tip of 
the Rockies high above the city. As 
Orchid and Bud saw El Paso, the valley, 
and the faraway Rockies, they tried to 
imagine that they were the Spanish 
padres and the conquistadores seeing 
this for the first time. 

“Achieved is the glorious work. Our 
songlet be the praise of God’,’* sang 
mother. 

The party of travelers followed the 
drive 4,000 feet up into the mountains, 
over into New Mexico, and down almost 
1,000 feet below ground in the Carls- 
bad Caverns. Such beauty and changing 
loveliness made them feel that they 
should kneel in humility before the 
power that created it. Little did Coro- 
nado and his followers know of these 
wonders when they found this land in 
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their search for the fabled Seven Cities 
of Cibola where the houses were said 
to be made of gold and the doorways 
set with jewels. All they found were the 
pueblos—the very same, perhaps, that 
now held the attention of Orchid and 
Bud. 

“No state has as many Indian cere- 
monials and festivals as New Mexico. 
This pueblo dance is all we shall have 
time to see. I think you children appre- 
ciate it because cll the Indians you have 
ever seen have been in the movies. There 
isn’t even a cigar store Indian for you 
to see these days.” lamented Uncle 
Charlie. 

“A cigar store Indian! What kind 
of Indian is that?” Bud wanted to know. 

“When I was a boy. Bud, most cigar 
stores had a painted wooden figure of 
an Indian standing outside the door.” 


The next night the children had the 
thrill of their lives. They spent the night 
at a camp in the Apache National For- 
est near Springville. Arizona. Half 
of the park is in New Mexico and, in all. 
covers 1,500,000 acres. There seemed 
to be miles of trees up the mountain 
sides. There were deep canyons and 
beantiful meadows. That night they sat 
before a great fireplace while a ranger 
told them about “God’s country.” 


“It would take you a long time to see 
all that is worth seeing here. In this 
park the government supervises grazing 
ground for sheep and cattle. Here is the 
Aztec Ruins National Monument and 
the house of the Great Kiva, a building 
of nearly 500 rooms which contained an 
entire Indian village and where there are 
tools made in the stone age. Over in 
Bandelier National Park are ruins which 
scientists find so amazing. They must 
have been there before Columbus even 
thought of this country. The irrigation 
ditches these people made are still used. 
You saw the Carlsbad Caverns, didn’t 
you? If you had been there at sunset. 
you would have seen millions of bats 
come flying out of the caves, foraging 
for insects among the flocks. It is said 
that they eat millions of pounds of 
insects every night. 

“Of course. Taos is off your route. 
It’s too bad Orchid and Bud can’t see 
those villages — Indian, Spanish, and 
Mexican. Of course, you know about 
the artist colony and the painters and 
writers who live or work in Taos. 


“You just can’t picture the colors of 
the cliffs around the valley at Gallup. 
There’s where you see the real Navajo 
How those Indians 
carried heavy building material up a 
400 foot rock is a mystery to engineers. 
The last week in August thousands of 


ceremonials, also. 
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Indians from more than twenty tribes 
go to Gallup for their dances and cere- 
monials. It lasts three days and nights. 

“Arizona is alive with festivals, also. 
By the way, sir,” the ranger said to dad, 
“if you can manage it, you should take 
your family to see the Easter cere- 
monials at Guadalupe, near Tempe. The 
biggest thrill for these youngsters would 
be the Easter Sunrise service at the 
Shrine of the Ages.” 

“What is that, please?” 

“Well, Orchid, that is on the rim of 
the Grand Canyon. It’s a natural shrine, 
a place of worship. When you see it 
you will feel sure that through all the 
ages any race that lived near must have 
worshipped their god there.” 

“We are indeed grateful to you.” said 
Uncle Charlie. “Suppose you plan our 
sight-seeing trip through this part of the 
country. We are headed for California.” 

“Then I suggest that you go from here 
to the Petrified Forest just east of Hol- 
brook. You'll have excellent roads. 
From there on, take the U. S. highway 
through Flagstaff to Grand Canyon. 
From there to Los Angeles, you can 
travel on fine U. S. highways.” 

“Perfect,” said Uncle Charlie. 
“There’s nothing more to worry about 
—we’ll just watch the scenery.” 

“and the gas.” said practical Bud 
who sent them to bed laughing. 

Mother told of the Wishing Shrine 
near Tucson. The story goes back to 
1880 when the body of a Mexican lad 
was buried without any religious cere- 
mony. Mothers of wayward children 
came to pray at his grave. After a time 
there developed a belief that anyone 
who placed a lighted candle on the 
grave and made a wish would have the 
wish granted, provided the candle 
burned to the ground before morning. 

“I didn’t know what the ranger meant 
by ‘petrified’ forest, so I looked it up 
in the dictionary last night. Gee whiz! 
How did the trees all turn to something 
like stone?” Bud asked Uncle Charlie 
at breakfast next morning. 

“Changes in the earth through mil- 
lions of years, Bud, account for that. 
We know that all plant growth is af- 
fected by light, water, temperature, and 
the plant and animal life around it.” 

“That question will be a good one to 
include in our workbook for school,” 
said Bud. 

“What is your ‘workbook’?” asked 
Uncle Charlie. 

Bud explained their lesson plans. 

“Oh, is that why you were out of 
sight and so still for a few hours yes- 
terday?” 

“He really can be still and quiet when 





he has to be, Uncle Charlie,” said Or- 
chid. “Besides doing our regular les- 
sons, we write the things we want to 
remember, describe some places and 
things in our travel book. Then, in our 
workbook, we list all the subjects that 
our classes can study and work on when 
we get home.” 

“Well, if that ien’t a great idea! 
Perhaps your dad and I would have 
been more interested in schoolwork if we 
had had such methods of learning. Sure- 
ly youngsters don’t have to plan mis- 
chief because they have nothing else 
exciting to do.” 

“Well, I'll be petrified myself,” were 
father’s words when he and the others 
looked at the forest of stone—90,000 
acres of what, at one time, were logs 
and fossils. 

On this stage of the ages, nature has 
lighted the scene with every shade of 
the prism, ever changing in the desert 
dust and light. It was a seemingly un- 
real reality. 

“Isn't it overwhelming?” asked 
mother as the group left Flagstaff for 
San Francisco Mountain. “How can 
Uncle Charlie say that we haven’t seen 
anything yet?” 

Presently they approached the Grand 
Canyon. The breath-taking view was 
more wonderful than anything they had 
seen. On a clear day the course of the 
Grand Canyon and five different states 
are visible from the point on which 
the party now stood. 

Finally they reached the rim of the 
canyon. “The trouble is,” said Orchid, 
“that we'll never be able to give the 
children at home the least idea of what 
we're seeing—the Painted Desert, the 
kiva walls with ancient paintings on 
them, the museums, and now the Grand 
Canyon. We'll need slides for an audi- 
torium program. I’m so glad we wrote 
them to listen to the broadcast of the 
Grand Canyon Easter Sunrise Service.” 

Easter on the South Rim of the can- 
yon was a magnificent experience. Na- 
ture set the stage, lighting it with the 
rising sun. 

“It is now, more than at Christmas, 
that I want to sing, ‘Glory to God in 
the highest and peace on earth’,” said 
mother. 

In the beauty of the morning, they 
began their journey to Los Angeles. 
Little did the children know what a sur- 
prise was in store for them until they 
saw the Mojave Desert. There were cac- 
tus plants of all sizes and shapes, some- 
thing like a caricature of a zoo; but 
now they were a mass of colorful beauty 
beyond description. It was spring in the 
desert. 
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THE STORY OF 


CINDERELLA 


Last month we presented the fairy 
story Snow-White and Rose-Red. We 
printed the story, which the teacher 
was to read to her class. At dramatic 
points in the narrative, we directed that 
the teacher pause and allow her pupils 
to sketch whatever that part of the story 
suggested to them. These sketches were 
to be placed in a notebook for which we 
illustrated a cover design suggestion. 

This innovation was so well received 
that this month we continue the series 
with the story of Cinderella. 


Cinderella was a very thoughtful girl 
whose mother was dead and whose 
father married a proud and hateful 
woman. Cinderella’s stepmother had two 
daughters and she wanted them to be 
even more beautiful than Cinderella. 
Stepmother and her daughters were 
jealous of Cinderella. 

So they made her do all sorts of 
difficult and unpleasant tasks. Cinder- 
ella had to wash all the dishes without 
any help; she was made to scrub the 
floors and to clean the big fireplace in 
the kitchen. Her clothes were poor rags 
which neither of the stepsisters would 
think of wearing. When she was finished 
with her daily work, she sat sadly by 
the fire and thought of her stepsisters 
who were out enjoying themselves. 

(Pause here and allow the pupils to 
sketch. Give suggestions but no direc- 
tions.) 

One day the stepsisters came to Cin- 
derella with the exciting news that the 
King was going to give a huge ball— 
to be held for two nights—in honor of 
his son, the Prince, and they had been 
invited. Then began an even more busy 
time for Cinderella. She had to wash 
clothes, iron them, sew, run errands, and 
finally, to help the girls dress and to 
arrange their hair for the ball. When 
the girls were ready, Cinderella stood 
by the door and watched them go to 
the ball. 

“I wish, I do so wish I could go to 
the ball. It would be such fun.” Tears 
came to Cinderella’s eyes but she fought 
to keep from crying aloud. 

Just then someone pulled at Cinder- 
ella’s sleeve. She turned and there, to 
her great amazement, stood a beautiful 


little person dressed in a gauzy robe 
and holding a long, shining wand. 


“I am your fairy godmother,” this 
vision said. 


(Pause for sketch.) 


Cinderella was so frightened, she 
couldn’t talk. 


“Don’t be afraid, my child. I am here 
to help you. You are going to the ball. 
Quick, bring me the biggest pumpkin 
from your garden. After all, you must 
have a carriage.” 

“Oh, fairy godmother, am I really 
going to the Prince’s ball?” Cinder- 


‘ ella didn’t know why she should get 


the pumpkin, but she did as she was 

told. Fairy godmother touched her wand 

to the pumpkin and immediately it was 

changed into a beautiful golden coach. 
(Pause for sketch.) 


Then the mice which were alive in a 
trap were changed into dappled charg- 
ing horses to pull the carriage and a 
big rat was turned into a jolly coach- 
man. Six lizards were made footman by 
a touch of the magic wand. 


“Now we are ready to dress you,” 
said Cinderella’s fairy godmother. She 
touched her wand to Cinderella and 
said, “Now look in the mirror, Cinder- 
ella.” 


“Is it really 1?” cried Cinderella, for 
there she was, dressed as beautiful as a 
princess. 

“Now you are ready for the ball. 
There is only one thing you must do— 
be sure to return by midnight.” With 
that statement, the fairy vanished. 

Cinderella arrived at the ball and im- 
mediately the guests and the King and 
Queen and, finally, the Prince exclaimed 
at the loveliness of this beautiful prin- 
cess. 


(Pause for sketch.) 


When the clock struck eleven forty- 
five, Cinderella curtsied and left the 
ball as her fairy godmother requested. 

Next night she returned and the 
Prince was again charmed by her beau- 
ty, grace, and goodness. Cinderella had 
such a good time that she forgot her 
fairy godmother’s warning about being 
home at midnight. When the clock 
chimed twelve, Cinderella was very 
much frightened and ran from the ball- 


room. She never noticed that, as she did 
so, she dropped one of her beautiful 
glass slippers. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Away raced Cinderella, but her beau- 
tiful clothes had faded and, when she 
reached home, she was wearing her old 
rags. The next day her stepmother and 
stepsisters told her that the Prince was 
very sad at the loss of his mysterious 
princess and that, with the aid of the 
slipper, he was trying to find her. 

Every maid in the kingdom was to 
be asked to try to wear the slipper 
which was so very small that the Prince 
was sure there could be only one foot 
in all the land small enough to fit it. 

At that moment, a trumpet sounded 
and the Prince’s aide knocked on the 
door of Cinderella’s house. 

“His Highness desires to fit the glass 
slipper on the foot of every maiden in 
this house,” he announced. 

“Of course, that doesn’t mean you,” 
said Cinderella’s stepsisters to her. 
Nevertheless, the Prince insisted that 
Cinderella try the slipper. To his great 
delight and the company’s astonishment, 
the slipper fit Cinderella easily. 

(Here pause for sketch.) 


Just as soon as she had the slipper 
on, Cinderella took the mate to it from 
her apron pocket. The Prince slipped 
the other shoe on Cinderella’s foot and 
immediately her clothes changed into 
the beautiful robes of a princess and 
her stepsisters recognized her as the 
princess who was at the ball. 

They begged her to forgive them for 
being so unkind to her. Cinderella par- 
doned them because she wanted very 
much for them to love her. 

The Prince and Cinderella rode away 
to be married and to live happily in 
the great palace where they had first 
met. 


(Sketch. ) 








TEACHERS 


Join the Parade of grateful teachers 
and pupils who are enjoying the bene- 
fits of ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 
every month. 

This new children’s book supplies 
each pupil with full page projects 
which are perforated — projects taken 
from the same month’s issue of JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES magazine. 
You can readily appreciate this valuable 
and helpful tie-up. Turn to page 47. 
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The sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth volumes in the series on ele- 
mentary science which the Pennsylvania 
W.P.A. Writers’ Project has been pre- 
paring have recently been published by 
Albert Whitman and Company. These 
little volumes are excellent for use in 
classroom libraries since they contain 
information which is not often found 
in a single volume. Their size is just 
right for small hands; their type is 
large and clear. 

The books have the following titles: 
Romance of Rubber; Lightning and 
Electricity; and The Story of Copper. 
Each has illustrations showing how 
these necessary things are obtained and 
for what they are used. The drawings 
have been made by members of the 
Art Project. 

These science readers are written with 
the thought in mind that the children’s 
vocabularies do not ordinarily contain 
the technical words associated with 
many fields of science. The writers 
have introduced the children to many 
new words while refraining from using 
a vocabulary beyond the comprehen- 
sion of children. 


(Albert Whitman & Co. —$ .50 each.) 


Three educators whose work has 
identified them most closely with the 
elementary field have collaborated in 
producing a new series of spelling texts 
for use in the grades from 2 to 8. They 
are Albert S. Taylor, John C. Gilmartin, 
and William A. Boylan. 

The selection of the words in this 
Correct Spelling has been based on a 
scientific study of the most outstanding 
words of the English language. The 
editors have espoused an accepted theory 
that children should not be taught to 
spell more than 4,000 or 5,000 words 
during the eight years of grammar 
and junior high school. Each year, if 
the child uses this series of texts, sees 
an increase in the number of words 
learned. There are about 150 basic 
words included in the work of each 
term of the second grade; 300, in the 
work of the eighth grade. 

The books contain dictionaries, the 
rules of grammar as they apply to spell- 
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ing (complete with illustrations) ; and 
review tables and dictation exercises. 


(Noble & Noble—94 pp.—$ .44.) 


For the harrassed parent or teacher 
who must provide a group of lively 
children activities to keep them busy on 
rainy afternoons, play periods, and so 
on, Fun on Children’s Street by Maud 
Lindsay is the answer to a prayer. This 
book, while it is written for children, 
contains a wonderful amount of materi- 
al for making and doing things that 
children love. The author has a way 
of writing so that children will dash for 
their paints, scissors, paste, nails, and 
hammers. 

There are ideas for making greeting 
cards, writing riddles, making gardens, 
planning shows, and many other activ- 
ities. 

Marion Downer, who has made the 
illustrations, fit her drawings into the 
text so perfectly that they seem to be 
one. The drawings have a charm and 
ease which will be the delight of chil- 
dren. 

The publishers of this book suggest 
that it be read by youngsters from six 
to eight years of age. However, it is 
our opinion that boys and girls of ten 
will enjoy it almost as much as the 
smaller children. 

(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.—124 pp. 
—$2.00.) 

Another valuable handbook for the 
teacher of arts and crafts as well as 
for the classroom is A Guide in Art and 
Crafts. The excellent feature of the 
book is that so many of the ideas pre- 
sented therein can be carried out with 
a minimum of expense. From what we 
know of the problems of teachers, this 
item appears to be an important one. 

Methods and procedures for making 
all types of block prints are outlined 
as are those for metal crafts, nature 
crafts, pottery, and weaving. The book 
is replete with diagrams and illustra- 
tions and it also contains a bibliogra- 
Phy. 

A publication of the Federal Works 
Agency of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration for New York City, A Guide 
in Art and Crafts by Marguerite Ickis 









may be purchased for a nominal sum. 
(H. M. Spence, Far Rockaway, L. I., 
New York.) 


The Ant and the Grasshopper Sail 
Away is a delightful little book for 
the very, very young. Kindergarten and 
first grade teachers will be charmed by 
the large type and extremely simple 
text of the book. 

The paper on which this little tale 
is printed is pale green. The lettering 
is a very dark green. The illustrations 
which appear on each page are lovely 
drawings also reproduced in green. 

A little boy made a boat of a slat, 
a lolly-pop stick, a piece of cardboard, 
a piece of string and a nail. The boy 
saw an ant and put it onto the boat to 
be the crew on the voyage to the city. 
By a strange experience, a grasshopper 
—called “hopper” for short—joined the 
crew. The adventures of the grasshop- 
per and the ant continue at a lively 
and amusing pace. 

Both the text and the drawings are 
by Elsie Bindrum, who has displayed 
a keen understanding of the problems 
connected with presenting such a story 
as this in a manner which will appeal 
to the tiny tots. 

(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.—$1.00.) 


Another photographic story book is 
Bermuda Vacation by Ruth Houston 
Joor. This is also a book which teach- 
ers will want to have in their class- 
room libraries because it contains so 
much material which will surely be 
useful in a unit about this fascinating 
sub-tropical island. 

A feature of the book is the map of 
Bermuda which appears in the fore part 
of the book. The animals and plants of 
the island are discussed simply and 
clearly. 

The narrative part of the book is the 
story of a trip from New York to Ber- 
muda made by the Mortons. It is a 
natural, simply told story which relies 
a good bit on the pictures to give inter- 
est. This works out very well and the 
entire book is one which children can 
read with interest and profit. 
(David McKay Company—$ .50.) 
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How Easter Is Set 


By The MOON 





This is a picture of the relation of the sun and moon on the 
day of the first full moon of spring. The vernal equinox takes 
place at the moment when the sun crosses the equator on its 
apparent journey northward. 


Easter, this year, is the 13th of April. 
Last year March 24 was the date of 
Easter. Christmas is always December 
25, Hallowe’en is October 31, but Easter 
falls on almost any date in either 
March or April. One wonders why this 


1s. 


There are two different kinds of feasts 
or holidays— fixed and movable. The 
fixed feasts are those which occur on a 
certain date. In other words, we know 
that Abraham Lincoln was born Febru- 
ary 12; therefore, every year we cele- 
brate Lincoln’s birthday on that date. 
It is a fixed holiday. 


There were many changes made in 
the calendar between the time when the 
Biblical story of Easter took place and 
the time when people, universally, be- 
gan to celebrate the feast. Almost every- 
one, for a time, celebrated Easter on 
different days. Then churchmen decided 
that there should be one day on which 
Easter is observed by all people. In 
the year 325 A.D. a council met to de- 
cide the date. This is what they decreed: 


The first Sunday after the first full 
moon that falls on or after the vernal 
equinox is the day which shall be Easter 
Sunday. That appears to be simple once 
we know what the terms of the state- 
ment mean. 


en April 
1929...... Mar. 3 


The vernal equinox, roughly, is an- 
other way of saying the beginning of 
spring. Astronomers go much more in 
detail, but that is sufficient for our pur- 
pose. Astronomers will tell us, also, that 
the moon behaves very queerly and that 
its habits do not fit exactly into any 
calendar which has ever been devised. 
Therefore, the first full moon of spring 
does not always fall on the same calen- 
dar day; since this is true, the first Sun- 
day after the first full moon of spring 
is on a different day and so is Easter. 








THE DATES OF EASTER 
R 
Easter Easter 
Year Sunday Year Sunday 
ee Mar. 27 | 1930......April 20 
s+ 6 6.08 April 16 | 1933....../ April 5 
1912......April 7 | 1932...... Mar. 27 
ee Mar. 23 1933......April 16 
ee April 12 | 1934......April 1 
0 er April 4 | 1935......April 21 
ae April 23 | 1936....../ April 12 
ee April | 1987......Mar. 28 
5006:..6<. Mat | 1938......1 April 17 
2080...... April 20 | 1939...... April 9 
ee April 4 | 1940......Mar. 24 
eee Mar 37 | 19812...... April 13 
1922...... April 16 eee April 5 
1923......April 1 | 1943...... April 25 
1924. _. April 20 1944..... April 9 
a > | 1945...... April 1 
1985...... Apel 13 | ages... April 21 
1088...... April 4 | 194@7...... April 6 
1927...... April 17 | 1948...... Mar. 28 
S| aeee:....... April 17 
1 19600: .....april § 











(Continued from page 16) 

To move closer to mike—Director 
will first point to actor, then move his 
hand toward his body in pulling ges- 
ture. 

To move farther away from mike— 
After designating actor, director will 
move his hand away from body in push- 
ing gesture. 

To slow down tempo—Stretching out 
gesture with both hands. 

Speed up tempo—A circular motion 
of the index finger. 

The radio game with a dummy mike 
may be used effectively in all classes. 
It should not be limited to English or 
reading classes, but can be used effect- 
ively by any teacher—in social studies, 
art, music, etc. 

To insure a smooth performance, a 
few hints on studio manners and eti- 
quette have been established by profes- 
sional radio performers. 

Absolute silence must be maintained 
for at least a minute or two before time 
for the program to go “on the air.” 
The director’s command for this silence 
is usually “stand by.” 

A red or green light usually indi- 
cates when the program in that studio 
is on the air. After the program is fin- 
ished, be sure to wait for a signal from 
the director before breaking silence. 

All persons taking part in the broad- 
cast should follow the script exactly as 
written. If the character speaks only in 
the second half of the program, he must 
be very careful to follow the entire 
script lest he miss his cue when his 
turn comes. 

While waiting one’s turn at the micro- 
phone, one should stand in the back- 
ground in such a place that he will not 
be obstructing the view of anyone who 
is watching the director. He should be 
near enough to the microphone, how- 
ever, so that when his turn comes, he 
will be able to step up quickly. 

Each character should underline his 
name each time it appears in the script. 

The order of pages should always be 
checked just before going on the air. 

The script is held at eye level and 
just to one side of the mike so that 
the voice will go directly into the mike. 

If one mispronounces or “muffs” a 
word, he continues as though nothing 
had happened. He does not correct 
himself. 

No part of the microphone should be 
touched. 

By following the rules of the radio 
game and timing the programs with a 
stop watch so they come out exactly 
“on the nose,” children will soon be- 
come radio conscious, and the experi- 
ence is one which develops poise, good 
speech habits and self-reliance. 
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TEACHER'S CORNER 





NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this 
department ideas and suggestions that 
will be helpful and interesting to teach- 
ers. One dollar will be paid for each 
contribution accepted. Send your ideas 
and suggestions for this page to Teach- 
ers Corner, JUNIOR ARTS AND 


ACTIVITIES. 
és 
POST CARD TRAVELOGUE 
by 


MARY NEELY CAPPS 
Snyder, Oklahoma 


A girl I know has a great deal of 
fun collecting travel picture post cards 
and pasting them in a large scrapbook. 
She has interesting and important data 
about far away cities and countries. She 
knows that Paris is on the Seine River, 
that it took more than three hundred 
years to build the famous cathedral of 
Milan, and that the new San Jacinto 
monument near Houston, Texas, is the 
tallest monument in the world. 

Scrapbooks of picture post cards are 
ideal visual aids and grow into inter- 
esting lifetime hobbies for children who 
enjoy making collections. 

@ 
OUTSIDE READING 
by 
MRS. ESTHER JISKRA 
Tobias, Nebraska 


Sometimes it is difficult to induce 
children to the necessary outside read- 
ing. I have found the following method 
most helpful in encouraging boys and 
girls to read in their leisure moments. 

I have catalogued all library books 
in my room. During one thirty-minute 
period during the week I ask that all 
school work be laid aside. I call for two 
children to assist me in placing six 
books on each child’s desk. I try to have 
a safety story, adventure tale, geographic 
reader, fairy book, etc., on every desk. 

Then all are ready for a thirty-minute 
reading period. Sometimes it takes a 
little while for some of the children to 
choose the book they want to read, but 
soon all is quiet and a real reading hour 
commences. 

I go quietly around the room and 
help or look at the various things which 
are called to my attention. At the end 
of the period I give each child an op- 
portunity to tell something he has found 
interesting and to show the book in 
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which the article or story occurred. 
This acquaints others with the books. 

The results are amazing. The children 
will become interested in everything 
from coal mines to poetry. 

When it is time to gather the books 
to return them to the shelves I always 
find the children asking to check out 
this and that book so that they can finish 
the reading which they have begun. I 
find boys and girls who never had an 
interest in reading take books home to 
read and to enjoy. 

. 


MARKING THE GENERAL RECORD 


by 
MARY KICKBUSH 
Charlotte, Michigan 


Instead of following the plan of 
marking “satisfactory” and “unsatisfac- 
tory” on the children’s general record, 
I give the following points: 


Care of equipment............................ 1 
IED carcceiesicnettthinsaikiasteiene 2 
I caleiniibtinck ice cS adalsas 2 
| Ee CET 1 
Neatness and order .............-..-------+ 1 
EINE: sacissetciianiqmncaigearcomenaa 1 
RNIN 55 scscussnsoitisescnsiestaniebidininitiaati 1 
SEIN 6 sciiciesienseievssahiuideiiaalicestit 1 

TOT AEs PORTS onsets 10 


I have found this plan very helpful 
and one that is pleasing to both students 
and parents. 

* 
BOOK 
A Reading ~— for Beginners 
HELEN a 
Livingston Manor, New York 

Little children can become very much 
interested in playing “Book.” They for- 
get their fear of school which all teach- 
ers must attempt to overcome. 

All the materials necessary to play 
this game are two sets of similar cards. 
One set is given to the children and the 
teacher keeps the other set. 

The object of the game is to recognize 
words as words. The child is not ex- 
pected to know what the word is, only 
that the card he has looks like the one 
held by the teacher. 

Suppose a card with “mother” is held 
before the class. The child looks at 
his card. If it resembles the teacher’s 
card, he says, “Book,” and shows the 
card to the teacher. If he is correct, 
he receives the teacher’s card and lays 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 
e 


Happiness quite unshared can 
scarcely be called happiness. It 


has no taste. _ Mrs. Gaskell 











the two cards down thus making a 
book. The child making the most 
“Books” in a given time wins the game. 

In order to teach children to recog. 
nize such words as “such,” I have found 
this game most helpful. Children enjoy 
themselves so much that their confidence 
is soon won. 


HOLD THE FORT 


by 
ETHEL JOHNSON 
College Place, Washington 


The boys and girls enjoy playing 
“Hold the Fort” in grammar class. All 
the children have their books open to 
a list of sentences. One child sits on a 
chair (the fort) in front of the room, 
facing the class. If we are drilling on 
nouns, he names all the nouns in every 
sentence—until he makes a mistake. He 
tries to see how long he can “hold the 
fort.” When he makes a mistake, the one 
who sees it first and can correct it takes 
his place and continues. The children 
enjoy this game so much they want to 
do it day after day. They gain efficiently 
as they play. 

It can be used for such drill as giving 
the complete and simple subjects and 
predicates, naming the parts of speech, 
choosing the correct words in sentences, 
and picking out phrases and telling 
whether they are adjectival or adverbial. 

s 

This month you will notice an inno- 
vation in JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIV- 
ITIES. We have designated which units 
are for the primary grades, which are 
for the upper grades, and which can be 
used in both. We do not doubt that a 
glance at these articles themselves will 
tell you their suitability for your classes, 
but a great many teachers refer to 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
before ordering ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE. In other words, they want to 
know what units they can expect to find 
in Book I and what units will be in 
Book II. 

Since we don’t want any teacher to be 
disappointed that a unit which she 
thought would be in Book I isn’t there, 
we give this handy guide: if an article 
is for upper grades, it will appear in 
Book II; if it is for lower grades, it 
will appear in Book I; if it is for both, 
it will be in both Book I and Book II. 
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(Continued from page 11) 
tric trolley or the motor car. 

NORMA: The very first one was a 
four-wheeled machine in which the rider 
propelled himself by pushing himself 
with his feet. 

RICHARD: Sounds something like 
sitting in a wagon and pushing oneself 
along. 

NORMA: That is the idea. 

ALETHA: Then, in 1816, a two- 
wheeled machine was built. It was 
patented in France. 

ELEANOR: Two years later it was 
introduced in England. 

PROF.: When was it brought to the 
United States, Ruth? 

RUTH: I think it was brought to the 
United States in 1819. 

PROF.: What did you find, Norman? 

NORMAN: About 1840, after people 
had tried out these new contraptions, a 
Scotchman named McMillan gave the 
world a new idea. He developed a sys- 
tem of pedals, cranks, and connecting 
rods; and, would you believe it, he 
was once arrested for driving too fast! 
He must have been going 8 miles an 
hour. 

BOBBIE: Eight miles an hour! What 
would they have thought about the 
speed on our main trafficways! 

RICHARD: In 1886, the “Veloci- 
pede” was patented in the United States. 
It was propelled by cranks on the front 
wheel but it was not popular for long. 

JANE: About that time some English 
manufacturers made some funny look- 
ing “high wheelers.” There was one 
large wheel in front and a tiny rear 
wheel. The pedals were on the axle of 
the front wheel and the rider sat on a 
high seat near the handlebars. 

LAVENA: I would like to see one of 
those. They sound funny to me. 

JANE: Well, you might. There are a 
few of them still. I don’t believe I 
would care for one, though. 

CLYDE: About 1884, manufacturers 
began making both wheels the same size 
and called these bicycles “Safety bi- 
cycles.” 

VIVIAN: The first bicycles had no 
solid rubber. 
brakes and the tires were of iron or 

ALETHA: Iron and solid rubber 
tires! That must have made riding un- 
comfortable. 

ELEANOR: Yes, you are right. They 
were terribly uncomfortable and un- 
satisfactory. It was not long before rub- 
ber tires were filled with air and used 
on bicycles. 

NORMA: Is that what they mean by 


6 . . 
“pneumatic” tires? 


RICHARD: That is correct. Manu- 
facturers also discovered the “coaster 
brake.” With pneumatic tires and the 
new brakes, bicycles became not only 
more comfortable but safer. 

NORMAN: During the 1890’s or the 
“Gay Nineties,” however, the new tan- 
dem bicycle was built. 

FLORENCE: Tandem bicycle! What 
was that? 

NORMA: Don’t you remember, Flor- 
ence? That was the famous bicycle built 
for two. 

BOBBIE: I know what you mean. 
There was a song about it. 

HAROLD: Some bicycles were built 
large enough to carry as many as five 
persons. 

JANE: I guess they were preparing 
for the future motor car, weren’t they, 
professor? 

PROF.: No doubt about that because 
shortly after this, the first motor cars 
or gasoline buggies were built and the 
bicycle began to lose its popularity. 

RICHARD: Then, when motorcycles 
were made, bicycles were forgotten for 
a long time. 

FLORENCE: Yes, but now they are 
back “in” again. Old and young ride 
them. It is estimated that there are 
about 8,000,000 bicycles in the United 
States today. 

VIVIAN: I guess that is the reason 
for the increase in bicycle accidents. 
One boy on a bicycle caused two motor 
cars to crash. Each motorist was trying 
to avoid the boy. 

PROF.: Those things are unfortunate 
and we must help to teach Safe riding. 
It is interesting to know that there was 
once a wonderful police squad mounted 
on bicycles. 

LAVENA: Do you mean to say that 
they could catch anyone while riding 
bicycles? 

PROF.: I mean just that! In 1895, 
Theodore Roosevelt became Police Com- 
missioner of New York City and kept 
that position for two years. During that 
time the police bicycle squad was or- 
ganized. 

RUTH: What did they have to do? 
There were no motor cars. 

PROF.: They stopped runaway 
horses! They arrested drunken and reck- 
less drivers. They arrested bicycle speed- 
ers. These speeders were called “scorch- 
ers,” because they went so fast they 
“scorched” the breeze. The squad over- 
took robbers or anyone else caught 
breaking the law. They arrested drivers 
who mistreated their horses. They ar- 
rested carriage owners who failed to 

(Continued on page 46) 








e WANTED 


Teachers of all grades and subjects 
to fill vacancies—University to rural 
positions. Write for information. 

WESTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
BOX 446 GREYBULL, WYO. 












PRINTED PROJECT SHEETS 


COMPLETE UNITS 
OF WORK 





EARLY COLONIAL LIFE 
STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


STORY OF LIGHT 
STUDY OUTLINE—2 PAGES 
PROJECTS—4 PAGES 


® 
TRANSPORTATION 


STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


e 
TYROL 


STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


® 
MEDIEVAL LIFE 


STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 5 PAGES 


* 
FUR BEARING ANUMALS 


STUDY OUTLINE — 3 P 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGE 


MUSIC 
STUDY OUTLINE — 3 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 5 PAGES 


@ 
ANCIENT GREECE 


STUDY OUTLINE — 3 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


HAWAII 
STUDY OUTLINE — 3 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 
e 


PAPER 
STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


GROWTH 
STUDY OUTLINE—2 PAGES 
PROJECTS—4 PAGES 


Junior Arts and Activities 


740 RUSH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ready toU se: Master Copies 


"HECTOGRAPH 
7a'40).9.4:1010) 6 





Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade...........- 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 


ARITHMETIC— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ..........-- 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 


LANGUAGE DRILLS— $1.25 
60 Pages — Each Grade ..........-- 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 

SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— $1.00 


32 Pages — Each Unit ............-- 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer ) } 7 5c each 


Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 

Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) i] 1 00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) > 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) each 
Exploring Today (Grade 5.6) 


MASTER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Master Achievement Tests are wwe in 
book form; one each for Grades 3, 4, 6,7 
and 8. Each book contains 2 complete ae of 
tests in the following subjects: Arithmetic. 
Reading, English, Spelling, Geography, History, 
and Science. Price $1.00 Each Grade. 








Send for Complete Catalogue 


Ha yes School Publishing Co. 


714 oe rN - WILKINSBURG 





VENUE 





CLASSROOM CRAFTS 


from the 


West's Largest Handicraft Suppliers 


Send For Big FREE Craft Magazine 


LEISURECRAFTS 
1037 S. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 








NOTICE 


Before March 12, the entire 
supply of March "ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE" was completely ex- 
hausted. Several thousand chil- 
dren enjoyed their work with the 
February ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE — but 50% more chil- 
dren received the March issue. 


May we suggest that you turn 
to page 47 — use the coupon — 
order April ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE — but please do it now 
— it will assure earlier shipment of 
your order. 














(Continued from page 45) 
have light “lamps” on their vehicles 
after dark. 

BOBBIE: In other words, they took 
care of the public safety in those days 
without the aid of all of our modern 
equipment. 

PROF.: They did a wonderful job, 
too. They were not only expert riders, 
but relentless and quick in chasing of- 
fenders. You have found some excellent 
material about the history of these 
machines but all of this will do us no 
good unless we make this information 
count. The main thing now is — What 
must we do to be safe riders? 

JANE: I think a bicycle rider should 
set up certain standards for himself to 
follow and then—follow them. 

PROF.: That is a good idea, Jane. I 
think we know our own rules pretty 
well. Suppose we state them, and per- 
haps we may interest others in trying 
them. What are some of our rules that 
we try to remember? 

JANE: To obey all traffic regulations, 
such as those for red and green lights, 
one-way streets, stop signs, and hand 
signals. 

ALETHA: To ride in a straight line. 

FLORENCE: To have a white light 
on front and a red danger signal on the 
rear, for night riding. 

NORMA: To have a satisfactory sig- 
naling device to warn of approach. 

ALETHA: To give pedestrians the 
right of way. 

HAROLD: To look out for cars at 
crossings and for those pulling out of 
parking places. 

LAVENA: Not to carry another per- 
son on my bicycle. 

JOAN: To keep my bicycle in good 
condition at all times. 

HAROLD: To ride carefully always. 

RICHARD: I think it would be a 
splendid thing if boys and girls every- 
where would form a National Bicycle 
Safety Club. We need co-operation in 
this drive for bicycle safety. Make this 
the slogan: Safety for us; Safety for 
you! That is our wish, the whole year 
through! 

PROF.: That is the only way we can 
prove that we are good Americans. If 
we disobey the laws that are made for 
the good of our communities, we not 
only harm others, but do ourselves 
harm. Our Safety meeting has been very 
interesting and helpful today. I am 
proud to be one of you. Now, in clos- 
ing, let us sing the song that shows we 
are true Americans — “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

All sing one stanza. 








WOODWORKING 
CRAFTS - POTTERY 


CLAY MODELING 
AND POTTERY 








A very instructive booklet that will 
be helpful to Primary Teachers. The 
directions and suggestions will en- 
able you to help your pupils to do 
good construction work and profit 
by related study. 


A 47 PAGE BOOKLET 50 CENTS POSTPAD 





BIRD HOUSE PROBLEMS 
IN BLUE PRINT FORM 





A portfolio of 16 plan sheets for 16 
bird houses. Easy to construct — 
Attractive — Instructive. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 
POSTPAID 





ORDER YOUR COPIES 
TODAY FROM 


1528 Morse Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








OUR VISIT TO A 
BAKERY SHOP 


(Continued from page 8) 


3. To read signs about the hot cross 
bun sale. 
4. To make paper buns, hats, aprons. 
. To tell a penny, nickel, dime, quar- 
ter, fifty cents, one dollar and five 
dollar bills. 
6. Something about making change. 
. Something about counting money. 
. To take turns in the hot cross bun 
bakery shop. 
9. To solve problems such as bakers 
must solve. 
10. How to behave at a bakery shop 
and in automobiles. 
11. Importance of having a clean bak- 
ery shop. 
12. How bread is made in a bakery 
shop. 
13. Value of bread and hot cross buns 
in our diet. 
14. Machinery saves time and labor. 
15. Distance requires transportation to 
take food to its destination. 
16. Rapid transportation is necessary to 
keep food fresh. 
17. People in a community are de- 
pendent upon one another. 
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As a Teacher, I Know that 
GETTING AND HOLDING A CHILD’S INTEREST 


Is Almost Half the Teaching. That Is What the New 


“ACTIVITIES ON PARADE” 


Is Doing for Me and Will Do for Every Teacher 


ACTIVITIES ON PARADE is the children’s edition of 
Junior Arts and Activities. It contains projects from 
Junior Arts and Activities which means that each child 
has his own individual book of work material. The 
teacher has the Junior Arts and Activities magazine— 
her pupils have their edition—ACTIVITIES ON PARADE. 
This combination makes a completed tie-up in class work. 


mentary. 


Dear Sirs: 

I find the pupils’ books the greatest help I’ve ever used. 

The children have their pennies in advance for fear they won’t get 
They are thrilled beyond measure. The books are so 
much better than they had anticipated. 

I have several notes and comments from the parents—all compli- 


their books. 


It gives all boys and girls the opportunity they desire 
—the creating—the doing. These experiences stimulate 
interest in all their work. The children’s enthusiasm in 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE material brings action — 
resulting in definite learning. 

The following letter verifies not only the children’s 
interest but also that of the teacher and the parents. 


You are to be congratulated for your fine achievements in the field 
of education. 


Very truly yours, 
PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER 


This teacher uses the club plan as explained in the folder we sent you. Therefore, 
her entire class receives ACTIVITIES ON PARADE books at NO COST to her. All she 
pays is a few cents shipping charges. Order the April ACTIVITIES ON PARADE for 
your entire class—let them join the parade of thousands of boys and girls now 
enjoying it every month—they are eagerly going forward—learning. 


MAIL COPY TODAY TO INSURE EARLY DELIVERY 


ORDER FORM 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 
740 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please ship the APRIL “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE” which I have specified below. 
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EACH AND : 
BOOK PAGES CITY STATE 
g CARY... cc ccceneccsnevereccereccrercccssceesccesccersc ce MEME Be ccsccecccrccscsscceens 
CONTAINS COVERS 
; BOOKS QUANTITY AMOUNT 
Every working project page is 1 
ORATED , a" BOOK 1 | $ 
The page size is the same as Junior Arts and : SHIPPING CHARGES 
Activities. In addition to the project material, 1 For an order of BOOK 2 | $ 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE contains puzzles, poems, ~ 
ideas, stories, etc.—just the things that thrill every ; 5 books or less—add 15c AMOUNT FOR $ 
boy and girl and create interest in all the material 1 6 to 10 books—add 2c per book SHIPPING 
in the book. : 1l to 20 books—add 1c per book TOTAL § 
21 to 50 books—add lc per book 
Book I ween enn e nn nee een ee for Grades 1 to 4 : Over 50 books—add 3c per book 
EES for Grades 5 to 8 


I enclose [] money order; [] check; [} stamps, for the total amount. 
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Successful Teachers Use These 
BUILD-UP 
PANEL POSTERS 



































A Panel from American Indian Picture Posters 


AMERICAN INDIAN 

This set includes four panels depicting 
Indians of various tribes engaged in 
typical occupations. The background of 
each shows the natural 
the Indians, 

No. 1 The Algonquin Indians. 

No. 2 The Sioux Indians. 

No. 3 The Navajo Indians, 

No. 4 The Pueblo Indians. 

Set No. 700. Price 50 cents 


; AMERICAN 
. INDIAN 
: PICTURE 
> POSTERS 


§ t " BUILD UP 


environment of 


LAND TRANSPORTATION 

New and original posters depicting in 
four p ls a p of the progress 
of land transportation. 

No. 1 Modes of Transportation from Pre- 
historic Times to the 17th Century. 
Travel in the 18th Century. 
Transportation in the 19th Cen- 
tury. 
20th Century Transportation, In- 
cluding Automobiles and Stream- 
line Trains. 


Set No. 706. Price 50 cents 





7% ORT i} fO4 
PICTURE 
POSTERS 

No. 2 
No. 3 


No. 4 





Am AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 

Covers the development of water and 
air transportation from the earliest times 
to the present. 

No. 1 Sailing Ships from 1000 A. D. to 

1800. 

No. 2 Steamships from 1800 to the 
Present. 
No. 3 Early Aviation from 1783 to 1910. 
No. 4 Aviation from 1927 to the p 


Give your pupils the EXPERIENCE of constructing a panel 
poster and they will REMEMBER that panel poster and 
what it represents. Because they have had a part in 
building it, their interest in that panel poster can be 
extended to every classroom study in which the poster 
is used. 


Here are many popular subjects that will give interest and 
motivation to your classroom work. Each set contains 
four background panels printed on sheets of heavy con- 
struction paper 12 x 36 inches. Brightly colored poster 
papers, already printed for cutting and pasting on the 
background, are supplied. The designs are simple and 
each piece is keyed for guidance. Full instructions for 
cutting and mounting are furnished. The complete panels 
show colorful, authentic scenes which provide decorations 
for the classroom during the time the unit is carried on, 
or during a holiday period. 


DUTCH 

Four panels showing Holland landscapes 
and homes. The subjects include: 

No. 1 Winter in Holland. 

No. 2 Inside of a Dutch Home. 

No. 3 Dutch Tulip Fields. 

No. 4 Market Day in Holland. 

Set No. 709. Price 50 cents 


DUTCH 
- PICTURE 
wz POSTERS 


JAPANESE 
Four posters for the Japan unit. When 
built up, they show in attractive colors: 
No. 1 A Japanese Garden. 
No. 2 A Visit to a Japanese Home. 
No. 3 Street Scene in Japan. 
No. 4 Rice Fields in Japan. 
Set No. 710. Price 50 cents 


DESERT LIFE 
Contents: 


No. 1 At Home in the Desert. 
No. 2 Caravan at Sunset. 

No. 3 Oasis Scene. 

No. 4 Streets of Cairo. 


Set No. 711. Price 50 cents 
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Set No. 707. Price 50 cents 


ESKIMO 

Four beautiful panels showing the 
Eskimos at various occupations during the 
summer and winter months. The subjects 
include: 

No. 1 Summer in Eskimo Land. 

No. 2 Winter in Eskimo Land. 

No. 3 Hunting the Seal. 

No. 4 Arctic Sunset. 


Set No. 708. Price 50 cents 
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740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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JUNIOR ARTS and ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Il. 
I am enclosing $ 
Build-Up Panel Posters: 
Set No. 700 
Set No. 706 
Set No. 707 























